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&GCAXd LHL CHANGING 


AUTOMATION 


in the 
Coalicdd = 


Coal is vital to our well-being. In the country’s efforts to increase its coal 
output, automation is the hope of the future and the solution to many of the 
problems facing the industry. 

A vital link in the production chain is the “winder”, an electric lift which 
brings the codl to the surface. A fully automatic installation, rapidnd safe in 
its operation, has now been completed by the G.E.C. who lead the world with 
new patented systems of automatic speed control. 

Some 2,200 feet below the surface at a South Wales colliery, 12 tons of coal 
are loaded.into a skip which ascends at a pre-set rate, stops at the pit head, 
discharges its load and descends again. All these operations are entirely 
automatic and result in over 500 tons of coal being brought to the surface 
every hour. 

Driven by a 3,000 h.p. electric motor, this winder is a milestone in the auto- 
mation of the Coal Industry. Yet its construction is but one of the many 
achievements of the G.E.C. as leading suppliers of equipment for the mining 


industry of the world. 
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An artist's impression of the fully aut tic winder installation ot @ South Wales colliery. 
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MUTUAL HEARTENING 


HE peregrinations of British Prime Ministers across 

the Atlantic since the war have never been marked by 

any very spectacular results. Their purpose has largely 
been to maintain contact, and there is something to be said 
for the view that Anglo-American relations have benefited far 
more by the steady development of friendship on other levels 
than by sweeping gestures at the summit. Sir Anthony Eden’s 
visit is no exception to this rule. He and President Eisenhower 
do not, after all, require to see one another to realise that 
there are differences of opinion between America and Britain 
over the Middle East, and, if, in the course of a meeting, 
they hope to resolve those differences, three and a half days 
seem rather a short time to give to it. No doubt, the general 
intention of such a meeting is that the two statesmen should 
draw comfort from each other’s counsels, and the public 
should accept the validity of this process of mutual heartening. 

The differences between British and American policy (apart 
from general differences of emphasis) are located in two main 
‘areas of foreign policy. First, in the Levant America puts a 
higher price on the friendship of Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
than we do. Ironically enough, American oil royalties are at 
this moment financing Saudi Arabian anti-Western agitation 
in Jordan, Syria and the Lebanon. This may not trouble the 
bosses of ARAMCO, but it is a little surprising that it does 
not bother the State Department. The USA would make the 
terms of the Aswan Dam loan easier; Britain would make 
them tougher. Washington wishes to emphasise the military 
side of the Baghdad pact; London puts the accent on its 
economic and political features. 

* * * 

As to the Arab-Israeli dispute, the most sensible suggestion 
that has emerged is Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s hint during Tuesday’s 
debate that the frontiers might be policed by UN troops. This 
is a long step forward from the Prime Minister’s Guildhall 
speech, and it is to be hoped that it will be studied closely in 
Washington. As to the shipment of arms, the House of Com- 
mons debate showed that the fault in the disposal of surplus 
war material was mostly one of the Government’s public 
relations. In any case, if squadrons of MiGs really are flying 
over Cairo, as Sir Walter Monckton hinted, then discussion 
about obsolete models of tank becomes academic. The sale of 
Centurions to Egypt under our military agreement seems far 
more dubious and provides a perfect alibi for Soviet inter- 
ventions in the Levant. 

It is hard to see what sense a meeting of President and 
Prime Minister can make out of this tangle. The American 
contribution is to commit even more decisively the same errors 
which have marked British policy and which spring from the 





belief that, by concessions and bribes, the Arab States can 
be brought to love the West and its works, while the problem 
of how to reconcile any constant policy with the irrespon- 
sible operations of ARAMCO has never been tackled at all. 
Sir Anthony may persuade President Eisenhower to order 
American abstention when the Buraimi question comes before 
the UN, but will he do more? Here is an area of the world 
where British and American interests as well as British and 
American views are slanted differently. 

Only in the process of sealing off the Arab-Israeli dispute by 
a firm guarantee of present frontiers and the use of troops under 
UN command does there seem to lie much hope of positive 
achievement, though it may be that Marshal Bulganin’s urgent 
message to President Eisenhower will open up fresh oppor- 
tunities for negotiation about Middle Eastern affairs. It is 
difficult to see how the present arms race could possibly be 
ended without some agreement with the Soviet Union. 

* * * 

In the Far East the traditional sequence of John Bull pulling 
at Uncle Sam’s coat-tails is likely to be repeated again soon. 
Formosa is still there and so are the off-shore islands, and, 
though British and American ideas on this subject seem to 
have moved nearer together, it is a pity that advantage has 
not been taken of the last few months’ lull to withdraw 
Nationalist troops from the latter. Also the moment the ques- 
tion of China’s seat on the Security Council comes up, a rift 
will be apparent. Here a solution waits on the American 
political scene. There is evidence that both the President and 
Mr. Dulles feel uneasy about American policy being tied to 
the support of the dubious Taiwan regime, but it would be 
unrealistic and unfair to expect them to do anything about it, 
at least until after this year’s elections. 

Differences between British and American policy can 
generally be said to spring from the different degree of heat 
the two countries are prepared to contemplate in the cold 
war. These attitudes, in turn, are due to very different 
geographical and economic positions. In Britain there is an 
irritating tendency to assume the best about the possibility 
of war, because its consequences would be so very unpleasant. 
In America there is far greater willingness to think in purely 
strategic terms. Phrases like ‘expendable.’ ‘line of defence,’ 
‘global air-power,’ throng transatlantic articles on foreign 
affairs. Here are deep causes for misunderstanding due purely 
to the contrasting positions of the two countries. Perhaps in 
personal contacts between the President and the Prime 
Minister some of them may be resolved. If so, it is there, 
rather than in any specific determination of policy, that the 
utility of Sir Anthony’s visit to Washington lies. 






















































































RESTRICTIVE 


OR many months complaints about ‘restrictive practices’ 

have been mainly directed against trade rings of em- 
ployers: now the term is coming to be used as frequently 
about the obstructions set up by trade unions. The two ought 
not to be confused. The whole basis of trade unionism is 
restrictive practices: industrial free enterprise, on the other 
hand, is founded on competition. Restriction is contrary to its 
spirit, and destructive of its reputation. This is not to argue that 
all union restrictive practices are justifiable. Some of them are 
anti-social; most of them, today, are foolish. Often they are 
simply an attempt to disguise inefficiency. The NUR has been 
complaining of the use of private contractors on railway main- 
tenance work; but the railways have been finding it is cheaper 
to employ contractors, in spite of the fact that they pay their 
men higher wages, because they do the work better and faster 
than the railways’ own employees. 

The case that has made most noise recently is that of the 
Smithfield bummarees. Too much has been made of it, partly 
because of their picturesque nomenclature, partly because of 
the boastful veni-vidi-vici-like pronouncement of their leader, 
which was close to contempt of court. But the fault here lies 
less with the bummarees than with the wholesalers of Smith- 
field who have allowed themselves to be intimidated. The 
bummarees have a perfect right to withdraw their labour if they 
want to. In fact, London housewives would benefit if they 
would withdraw it for good, and let meat be carried efficiently 
and inexpensively for a change. 

Trade union restrictive practices flourish mainly where 
employers have failed to demonstrate how unprofitable to the 
workers they are in an expanding economy. Such a demonstra- 
tion is not difficult, for the evidence, from here as well as from 
the US, is now overwhelming. Restriction in the long run hurts 
the restrictors as well as the community; labour-saving devices 
mean more, not less, employment. But this demonstration is 
better given in normal times, when labour relations are cordial, 
rather than in the course of disputes, when it seems to be only 
another boss argument. That is why British Railways will need 
to make a resounding effort in the few months’ grace they have 
sensibly purchased for themselves by their latest wage offer. 
The future of the railways will depend largely on their ability 
to get rid of restrictive practices, and thereby bring down costs. 


THE PRINTING DISPUTE 


HE most curious feature of the present printing trade 

dispute, which has led to a ban on overtime and working- 
to-rule, is that the minimum rates demanded by the typo- 
graphical unions are in fact being paid, in one way or another, 
by the majority of employers. Why, then, do the employers 
remain reluctant to consolidate payments into a new basic 
minimum rate? Obviously they are aware that a new minimum 
will also produce a new maximum; differentials for the most 
skilled, experienced and hardest working compositors will 
rise, so keen is the competition for their services. But the 
employers’ chief worry is that if the compositors get more, 
the balance of the wage structure within the trade will be 
upset. The other unions in it will demand more, too. The 
compositors reply that this is none of their business. Accord- 
ing to the Assistant General Secretary of the London Typo- 
graphical Society, the wage structure is ‘a puny child, mentally 
unbalanced, suffering from acute astigmatism.’ And in any case, 
the editor of the Society’s Journal asserts, ‘we represent the 
key men in the industry, compositors and machine minders... 
we are not prepared to have the claims of other organisations, 
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based, as they are, on totally different values, imposed upon us’ 
How strong the aversion is to a rigid wage structure, jn 
which skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers each have 
their allotted rates, was shown in the footplatemen’s strike last 
year. It is an understandable feeling: but the difficulty these 
days is to preserve stability within industries in the absence 
of some such structure. Certainly it should not be too rigid; 
but when it becomes too flexible, the risk of ‘leap-frog’ wage 
claims by rival unions becomes considerable. In the circum. 
stances there is need for patience on both sides, coupled with 
an ability to appreciate the view on the other side of the hill, 


GERMAN SOCIALISTS THINK AGAIN 
By Our German Correspondent Bonn 
Ox of the best turns in a cabaret show in Cologne 
recently mimicked in robust fashion the cocktail-party 
manners of Bonn’s politicians. Heavily-bemedalled ministers 
exchanged the latest jokes about Dr. Adenauer; suddenly 
a hierarchial figure robed in scarlet silk soutane glided 
into the room and the irreverence melted into genuflections 
of hushed subservience. Few cabaret companies other 
than the well-established Kommdédchen of Diisseldorf would 
have dared to stage such a scene in the shadow of 
Cardinal Frings’s own cathedral towers for fear of meeting the 
fate of the distinguished Berlin artiste who was recently banned 
from the Bonn stage for a sally of disrespectful remarks about 
the Adenauer regime. 

The Cologne audience delighted in the stage cardinal. That 
was because they were in fact 500 leading functionaries of the 
Social Democratic Party, gathered in Cologne for a two-day 
conference to receive the line for the 1957 election campaign. 
Their delight reflected at the same time one of the essential 
weaknesses of their party which they have not yet shown 
any desire to reinforce. The leaders refuse to face the fact 
that anti-clericalism in Western Germany does not pay. The 
SPD has been in a sad plight ever since the death of Dr. 
Schumacher in 1952; it has lost its leadership, its originality 
and its punch, and it can as yet see no way of breaking out 
of the chalk circle of 30 per cent. which has inhibited the 
party ever since it first participated in national elections. Herr 
Ollenhauer, the present leader, has apparently neither the 
authority nor the political sex-appeal to spring-clean the party’s 
dusty tenets or to make them appetising to wider groups in 
the electorate. 

The Germans are an unimaginative people; they are also 
very religious. Their courage only comes to light in defence 
of ideas which are securely accepted by the majority. They 
therefore need desperately a beacon of some sort to give them 
orientation. Since 1949 this beacon has been Dr. Adenauer and 
the Adenauer ethos, founded firmly on Christian morality and 
fed with the solid fuel of bourgeois prosperity. Whether they 
are buying a hat or joining a defensive alliance the post-war 
Germans want to be ‘safe,’ and the Adenauer system provides 
this safety. 

This is something which only a minority of the Social 
Democrats seem to understand or be willing to accept. They 
fought the elections of 1949 and 1953 as the straightforward 
champions of the working classes and were surprised when 
only half the wage-earners voted for them. The rest found 
neither their economic theories nor their foreign policy ‘safe.’ 
The party’s examination of conscience began two years ago 
but only some of the conclusions drawn have been in the right 
direction. The Social Democrats have, for instance, abandoned 
nearly all the expressly ‘socialist’ parts of their programme. 
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In Cologne Dr. Deist, a co-management tycoon who is rapidly 
emerging as the party’s economic expert, declared that Social 
Democracy now opposed planned economy and supported 
‘genuine’ free competition. He never mentioned nationalisation 
—a slogan which never had any magic in Germany anyway 
since the State was always a big capitalist—and even conceded 
that the SPD was prepared to denationalise enterprises which 
had no political character. He attacked high tariffs with Cob- 
denite fervour. Dr. Arndt, the party’s vice-chairman, carried the 
liberal motif farther with an onslaught against the ‘benighted 
spirits’ in Dr. Adenauer’s party and government. His witty 
yehemence against the weaknesses of Dr. Adenauer’s system, 
its authoritarianism, its intolerance, its insistence on con- 
formity, were certainly calculated to make the free-thinking 
centre look up and listen, But are there so many free-thinkers 
in Germany as Dr. Arndt believes? The evidence of past 
elections, the evidence of the cram-full churches is against him. 

The majority of West German electors think the Social 
Democrats are a godless party and Dr. Arndt, by attacking 
the hierarchy, the Reich Concordat of 1933 and religious edu- 
cation did not do much to disabuse them, even though his 
criticism was aimed at reform rather than revilement. Probably 
neither the Churches nor the State are served by the fact that 
religion has been brought into politics. But it is now a century- 
old fact that cannot be altered. Western Germany is moving 
rapidily towards a two-party system and the party which has 
the pulpits against it cannot hope to win an absolute majority. 
Dr. Schumacher and Herr Ollenhauer have in the past both 
made attempts to make peace at least with the Evangelical 
Church, but the attempts were short-lived and found no support 
among the hard core of old Socialists. The SPD should realise 
that unless it co-opts a few churchgoers into its front ranks 
it will never qualify for the ordinary elector as ‘safe.’ 


Portrait of the Week 


HE reassembly of Parliament this week has coincided 

with a new outburst of international affairs. Sir Anthony 

Eden is on his way t. Washington, where Mr. Zarubin, 
the Soviet Ambassador, has already demanded a formal 
audience with President Eisenhower in order to hand him an 
urgent message from Marshal Bulganin. Speculation on what 
the message may contain has largely limited itself to two areas 
of disagreement: the Levant and the Far East. As regards the 
latter part of the world Mr. Dulles stated this week that the 
defence of Formosa was ‘not negotiable,’ and it does not seem 
likely that talks between Peking and Washington would pro- 
duce any very substantial results, though the mere contact 
might lower international tension. In the Middle East the arms 
race continues, though, judging from the Commons debate, 
obsolete British war surplus does not contribute very much to 
it. Israel has been unanimously censured by the Security 
Council for her raid on Syrian army posts near Lake Tiberias, 
and, more hopefully, both she and Egypt have accepted UN 
proposals for reducing tension in the El Auja demilitarised 
zone. The proposals are for the marking of the zone by UN staff 
and the withdrawal of all forces as well as the removal of mines 
and other obstacles by the two countries concerned. 

In Cyprus acts of terrorism continue with the assassination 
of a British officer in a main street of Nicosia and the Govern- 
ment’s order to Cypriots to surrender all firearms. Sir John 
Harding has blown the gaff on Government policy in the island 
by stating in a television interview that the British base in 
Cyprus must be under British rule, as we might wish to use it 
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for purposes of which the Greek Government would dis- 
approve. If this point of view is maintained, it obviously makes 
all discussion of self-determination useless, since there is no 
foreseeable period when this objection to Greek sovereignty 
would not apply. Another trouble-spot is Algeria, where 
M. Soustelle’s offer of complete integration with France has 
not been received with any enthusiasm and where acts of 
terrorism still continue. It is becoming plain that Algeria is 
really a part of Africa, not of France, and that it will be 
impossible to deny the Algerians the same right of deciding 
their own future as has been granted to Tunisia and Morocco, 
Algeria will be the first big problem to face the new French 
Government when it is formed. 

At the moment it still looks as if the Front Républicain will 
be the first to have a go, but M. Guy Mollet’s chances have 
been adversely affected by the Communist support given to 
the Front Républicain candidate for President of the National 
Assembly. M. Le Troquer, a Socialist, was elected by 280 votes 
to the 205 of M. Pierre Schneiter, the retiring President. The 
fifty-two Poujadists abstained. Perhaps they were influenced by 
the fact that their leader had been fined £500 for slandering 
M. Schneiter during the election campaign. 

In India the Bombay riots over the decision to place the city 
under the administration of the central Indian Government 
instead of making it part of a Maharashtrian State have con- 
tinued all week with heavy loss of life, and have been accom- 
panied by other riots outside Bombay itself. There is evidence 
that the Indian Communist Party is taking advantage of the 
passions aroused by conflicts between linguistic communities 
over the boundaries of the Indian States. In Bombay there are 
two communities, a majority of Mahrattis and a minority of 
Gujerati merchants, to whom the city owes its commercial 
prosperity. Unfortunately, by giving way in the case of the 
state of Andhra, the Indian Government have put themselves 
in a difficult position as far as resisting the demands of 
linguistic communities goes, and more trouble can be expected 
over this vexed question. Another troubled constitutional 
issue is that of Malta’s integration with the UK. The Nationalist 
Party, which opposes the move, has said that it will boycott the 
referendum, and the Archbishop of Malta has been voicing 
concern about the status of the Church under the new arrange- 
ments. Other foreign items tell of a victory for Mr. Strydom, 
who has defeated a vote of no confidence in the South African 
Parliament by 94 votes to 50, of a general dock strike in 
Australia, of the establishment of a Ministry of Automation 
in the Soviet Union and of the gruesome realism being lavished 
on a publicity campaign against drink in the Paris Metro. 

At home the Labour Party is swinging into action with Mr. 
Gaitskell lambasting the Government over the Middle East, 
and a conference on differential rents for council houses learn- 
ing that these were not contrary to Labour policy, though the 
fact that it had to be done at all was naturally the fault of the 
Tories. However, no doubt this dose of hypocrisy served the 
purpose for which it was intended: to raise the rents and put 
the onus on the other side. The reassembly of Parliament coin- 
cided with a touching evocation of the MPs’ condition by Lord 
Attlee. He said that some of them were dying on their feet 
through excess of work and want of proper facilities for 
doing it. 

Sir Alexander Korda and El] Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh, 
died this week. A jet aircraft crashed on to the Sussex village of 
Wadhurst, killing four people. The Monte Carlo rally was won 
by an Ulster driver, R. J. Adams, driving a Jaguar Mark VII. 
Wales beat England at Rugby football, and Welsh fans nearly 
beat the police in their attempts to climb the Eros statue. A 
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management study of the Vatican carried out by the American 
Institute of Management has led its President, Mr. Jackson 
Martindell, to give the Roman administration a high rating 
(88 points out of 100). ‘There is not much difference,’ he said, 
‘between, Standard Oil of New Jersey and the Catholic Church’s 
operations. The only difference is that Standard produces oil, 
and the Catholic Church produces a way of life and thought.’ 
Oil is now the opium of the people. 


Which Dulles? 


/Y RICHARD H. ROVERE Washington 


HE President has said that John Foster Dulles is the 
best Secretary of State he has ever seen. This is high 
praise, though not quite so high as that accorded by 
Mr. James Shepley, the author of the Life article that touched 
off all the controversy. Mr. Shepley gave it as his opinion that 
Dulles ‘had probably devoted more thought to the subject 
of war and peace than any other man alive’ and said that 
Dulles’s handling of events in Asia had been ‘the greatest 
display of personal diplomacy since the great days of the 
Franklin-Adams-Jefferson triumvirate in the Europe of the 
1780s.” But Mr. Shepley’s political powers are not as wide as 
the President’s, and what Mr. Eisenhower said in his news 
conference last week counts for a great deal. He is not going 
to be stampeded into disowning Mr. Dulles. 

From the American point of view, the argument has been 
almost altogether unprofitable. It has muddied up the his- 
torical record. Shepley said that Dulles knew, at the time of 
last year’s crisis over Quemoy and Matsu, that the President 
was prepared to go to war in the event of an attack on the 
islands. Asked to confirm or deny Shepley’s assertions, Dulles 
and the President hedged; Dulles, eager perhaps to shield 
Shepley, and the President, eager certainly to shield Dulles, 
stood on their right to refuse to discuss in public the privileged 
transactions of the National Security Council and the Cabinet. 
In the absence of a disclaimer by one or the other of them, it 
may now be inferred that in all likelihood the President had, 
as Shepley put it, decided to regard ‘an attack on Quemoy 
and the Matsus as an attack on Formosa.’ Normally, it would 
be assumed that if Shepley had been flatly in error on this 
matter, the Secretary of State would ‘have been in honour 
bound to say so, even if the repudiation gave hurt to a friendly 
journalist. 

By his silence, though, Dulles has called his own veracity 
into question. Actually, he contradicted what Shepley now 
reports almost a year ago. Time after time, in March and April 
of 1955, the Secretary of State made it plain that the President 
was not committed to regard any attack on the offshore islands 
as an act that would cause us to honour our treaty obliga- 
tions to the Republic of China and make war on Peiping. 
In a broadcast on March 8, he said, “The President will decide 
as to the over-all value of certain coastal positions to the 
defence of Formosa and the cost of holding these positions.’ 
A few days earlier, while visiting Taipeh, he had given the 
Nationalist leaders to understand that they could not count 
on American assistance under all circumstances. He said the 
President would make up his mind ‘at the time’ of an assault 
on the islands whether or not it was to be resisted ‘as the 
first phase of an attack directed at [Formosa].’ And so it went 
all through the days that followed. On April 5 he told a 
news conference the United States had no obligation to defend 
Quemoy and Matsu ‘unless that was vital for the defence of 
Formosa’ and that beyond the defence of Formosa and the 
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Pescadores, we had no other obligations, ‘expressed of 
implied.’ It seemed very clear to all of us at the time that he 
was putting the world, and particularly our Formosan allies, 
on notice that we would exercise discretionary power in the 
area and that we intended to exercise it circumspectly. I find 
that I reported all of this at some length in the Spectator for 
April 1, 1955—pointing out with some astonishment that 
Dulles had gone so far as to tell a news conference that (| 
quote my Spectator report, not the Secretary) ‘there was evep 
some doubt as to whether the President would have the right 
to intervene in a battle over the islands.’ 

Which Dulles is one to credit? For myself, I think there 
is not the slightest reason to doubt that the Dulles of the spring 
of last year was reporting accurately on what were at the time 
current events and that Dulles-filtered-through-Shepley in 
January, 1956, is a poor historian, a worse diplomat, and 
not a very authentic Dulles. But the developments of recent 
days have made this viewpoint more difficult to sustain and 
have resulted in a net loss of clarity as to past developments, 

It was not the record.on Quemoy and Matsu that most 
people here and abroad seized upon but the verge-of-war 
statement that Shepley attributed directly to the Secretary, 
This has more headline appeal, but it is, at least in the view 
of some of us, a far less serious question. As quoted by 
Shepley, Dulles said: ‘Of course we were brought to the verge 
of war. The ability to get to the verge of war without getting 
into the war is the necessary art.’ It is worth noting that this 
is really a non sequitur, the first sentence having to do not 
with an art but with a condition of someone else’s making, 
the second making fate, as it were, appear not only a matter 
of volition but of high technique. Dulles’s partisan critics 
have naturally tried to make it seem as if he had, as a matter 
of policy, deliberately courted war for the sake of the courtship 
and as if he were recommending recklessness as policy. The 
worst thing that can be said of him by those who are not 
hot with the partisan fever is that he left himself open to such 
an accusation. It seems to me it is perfectly clear that all the 
poor fellow was saying is that diplomacy involves risks. 
Nothing ventured, nothing gained. If we assume that the aim 
of our diplomacy is not solely to avoid war (this, after all, 
could easily be managed by forthright appeasement), then it 
is plain that certain hazards must be undertaken—not for 
their own sake, of course, and not as a demonstration of 
finesse, but in the interests of attaining one’s goal, which in 
the instant case is the containment of Communist power. 
What is so terrible about this? Obviously, the Secretary, being 
a sane and at times an eminently reasonable man, could not 
have meant that he relished the idea of risking war as in itself 
a good idea; he merely meant that the situation he was charged 
with handling entailed certain dangers. And so it does. He 
was victimised either by his own imprecision of speech or 
by Mr. Shepley’s penchant for the dramatic asseveration. 

But all this is in a sense beside the point. Mr. Dulles merits 
censure on the very highest level for having been party to a 
piece of journalistic blather. The point of the article was that 
John Foster Dulles had three times saved the world from 
destruction. Surely he read the piece and surely he under- 
stood that he, and not our nuclear power or world opinion or 
anything else, was being portrayed as the deterring agent on 
three separate occasions. He certainly knew, as Walter 
Lippmann has pointed out, that he was as much deterred as 
deterring. Whether or not we frightened the Chinese or the 
Russians, they frightened us. No claim that Mr. Dulles can 
file to having prevented war is much more valid than the 
claim that Chou En-lai could file. If running the Communists 
out of Indo-China or Korea or the Formosa Straits had been 
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simply a matter of making war with a couple of rifle com- 
anies and destroyers, then indeed there would have been war. 
if the United States or, better, the free world made the Com- 
munists aware of the consequences of war, this followed very 
closely on the Communists having made us similarly aware. 
Among the great powers today there are no paper tigers. 

One is left in the end with the large question of Mr. Dulles 
himself. Where is the authentic Dulles and what is he worth? 
It has to be said, I think, that if he is not the most skilful 
American diplomat since Franklin’s day, and not even the 
best Secretary of State in the President’s time, he has never- 
theless been reasonably—and to some of us, surprisingly— 
effective. For an American, it is essential to remember that 
Mr. Dulles is a Republican, which is to say that he belongs 
to a party which has never set much store by diplomacy 
because it has always tended toward isolationism and which, 
moreover, had no experience in administration for twenty 
years. I find it impossible to think of any Republican, aside 
from Dulles, who is of good standing in the party and who 
is qualified by temperament and experience and viewpoint for 
the office Dulles holds. In a way the President had no choice 
but to appoint Dulles Secretary of State and has no choice now 
but to keep him there. Dulles is not all that one could ask 
for: he has neglected, as even Shepley was compelled to 
point out, departmental business and morale; he has earned 
the dislike of many of the men he must work with in other 
countries; he has got,himself into too many such scrapes as 
the one he has been in lately. 

Yet there is a good deal to be said in his favour. As James 
Reston pointed out not long ago, Dulles and the President 
together have brought to the alliance of North Atlantic 
peoples—by far the most valuable of all our associations—a 
most important new member: the Republican Party. It 
simply cannot be too often recalled to mind that Dulles speaks 
for the party of Joseph McCarthy, of William Knowland, and 
of the late Robert A. Taft. That is the party the American 
people chose to lead it in 1952. It is in no small part due to 
Dulles that the Republican adherence to collective security is 
now, to all appearances, a firm one. As for Dulles’s per- 
formance overseas, one American viewpoint, which I happen 
to share, is that if it has not been by any means brilliant, it 
has been, by and large, creditable. If the American outlook, 
as represented by him, gives offence in Europe or Asia, the 
fault is not his so much as ours. He has on most occasions 
represented American interests far more accurately and intel- 
ligently than he seems to have represented his own interests 
when talking with Mr. Shepley. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HE choice for the deputy leadership of the Parliamen- 
Ts Labour Party lies between Mr. Aneurin Bevan and 

Mr. James Griffiths. Others, including Mr. Alfred 
Robens, may stand, but it seems quite clear, and quite clearly 
acknowledged by the majority of Labour MPs, that the election 
of anyone other than Mr. Bevan or Mr. Griffiths would be 
an unfortunate mistake. Mr. Gaitskell’s election as leader and 
his general performance since his election have at long last 
made unity within the Labour Party possible. But, real though 
this unity is, it needs strengthening, and it would be extremely 
valuable to the Labour Party during the next three years of 
Opposition if it had a deputy leader who is (a) not regarded 
as wholly committed to the Right wing, and (4) a little older 
than those, like Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Robens and Mr. Callaghan, 
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who have entered the House of Commons only since the war. 
If these two conditions are to be satisfied, Mr. Bevan and Mr. 
Griffiths are the only serious candidates. Both of them have 
their party’s mythology and their increasing years on their 
side. Both could end their political careers as the elder states- 
men of their party in the House of Commons, and then shuffle 
off to contest the leadership of their party in the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. Bevan should, of course, be the obvious choice. He is 
a man of infinitely greater political penetration and courage 
than Mr. Griffiths, whom I cannot help thinking of except as the 
soft underbelly of the Labour Party. Many confirmed mem- 
bers of the Right wing would, in fact, readily vote for him, 
if they were not afraid that his temperament might defeat 
the very object for which he would be elected. It has always 
been Mr. Bevan’s temperament which has landed him in posi- 
tions from which he cannot retreat. Take, for example, the 
occasion of his resignation from the ‘Shadow Cabinet.’ Before 
the House met on that fatal day, some of the leading Bevanites 
met for one of their periodic luncheons. The possibility of a 
South-East Asian organisation equivalent to NATO being 
announced was in the air, but there was no reason for expect- 
ing a Government announcement that afternoon. Nevertheless, 
this was the topic of conversation during luncheon and Mr. 
Bevan, who is not omniscient, was educated in what should 
be the Bevanite attitude to an Asian NATO. Flushed with 
conversation and, I suppose, food, the Bevanites repaired to 
the House, and after questions Sir Anthony Eden announced 
the formation of SEATO. Earl Attlee made a typical non- 
committal, parrying reply—and then Mr. Bevan rose, black 
in countenance, and rejected not only SEATO but his own 
leader’s attitude to it. On the back benches those who had 
been lunching with him wrung their hands in despair. 

In the light of his past behaviour, say the Right-wing MPs 
who might otherwise be willing to vote for him, what help 
would it be to the unity of the party if Mr. Bevan were elected 
deputy leader now only to resign six months or a year hence 
—and so split the party again? The argument seems almost 
unanswerable. The new unity of the party is something far 
too precious to it to gamble with for the sake of appearances. 
At least one can be quite sure that Mr. Griffiths will do nothing 
awkward or uncomfortable. It is, nevertheless, possible that 
Mr. Bevan will attract a considerable measure of support. If 
he is not elected, however, there is no reason why he should 
not work his passage as a member of the ‘Shadow Cabinet’ 
during the next three years and then, if Mr. Gaitskell finds 
himself forming a Labour Government, Mr. Bevan could 
happily become Colonial Secretary. In the moods when he 
sees himself, romantically, as a martyr, Mr. Bevan always says 
that he would like above all else to be Colonial Secretary. 
He should take heart. He may yet be defending the Sir Gerald 
Templers and the Sir John Hardings from the Government 
front bench, and who could do it better than he? To be 
Secretary of State for the Colonies—the Right Hon. Aneurin 
Walter Mitty Bevan, PC, MP. 

Some time ago, when I reviewed the life of Geoffrey Dawson, 
I included the name of Edward Grigg, later Lord Altrincham, 
among those with whom he was forever gathering and con- 
versing. Since the article was seeking to explain Dawson’s 
policy of appeasement, it may have seemed that I was group- 
ing Lord Altrincham with him as an appeaser as well. Nothing 
was further from my mind and nothing could be further from 
the truth. Lord Altrincham was one of the firmest and most 
outspoken of those who challenged the policies of Baldwin 
and Chamberlain. It is right to make this clear for the sake 
of historical accuracy. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


‘I WONDER, SIR, if you would not agree that we might 
profitably advance from violent generalisations about the 
Independent Television Authority programmes to the civi- 
lised business of taking a quiet look at the facts.” How 
smoothly persuasive was Sir Robert Fraser’s preface to his 
defence of the ITA in The Times! The truth is, his facts were 
quite irrelevant. His method was to try to prove that commercial 
television is devoting as much time as the BBC to serious 
matters, for example in news, politics, other current affairs, and 
classical music. But nobody has denied the superiority of the 
Independent Television News. Our own criticism was simply 
that having established this admirable service, the ITA has 
been prepared to let it slide. Hence Mr. Aidan Crawley’s resig- 
nation. To consider the programme Free Speech as a serious 
contribution to politics is perhaps just permissible, but Sir 
Robert neglected to mention that ATV is longing to take it off. 
The Scientist Replies, the one solitary example of ‘other current 
affairs’ programmes that Sir Robert can find, actually is being 
taken off. But in any case, his comparisons were foolish— 
putting the Hallé’s weekly pot-pourri, for example, in the 
same class as the BBC’s Concert Hour. The only reasonable 
answer to criticisms which the ITA has produced so far is 
that the new service has only just started. If it had started 
badly, and was now slowly improving, this would be reason- 
able. But in fact it started fairly well, and has gone downhill. 
I wonder how Sir Robert Fraser would conduct the civilised 
business of taking a quiet look at that incontrovertible fact. 


* * * 


IT IS OBVIOUS that the object of Murder, a pamphlet prepared 
by a committee which includes three MPs who voted for 
hanging last year (and published by the Inns of Court Con- 
servative and Unionist Society at ls. 6d.), is to buy off the agita- 
tion against capital punishment. Mr. J. E. Simon, QC, MP, the 
chairman of the Society, writes: ‘The law of murder 
needs investigation and reform irrespective of the issue of the 
debate on Capital Punishment; but that debate cannot profit- 
ably be conducted until such reform has taken place.’ Clearly, 
‘profitably’ means a debate in which the committee’s side no 
longer gets much the worse of the argument. (Using the word 
in its more normal sense, there was a most profitable wireless 
talk on this subject by Mr. H. L. A. Hart the other night.) 
But I agree with Mr. Simon that much of the debate now is 
profitless. Last week the Tablet wrote: “The reformers neglect 
the late Lord Halsbury’s precept, “whatever you exaggerate, 
you weaken,” when they prefer Scandinavian or New Zealand 
statistics to the longer established consensus generalis of the 
human race that the death penalty is a deterrent.’ It is rather 
remarkable to manage to get four false implications into one 
sentence: (1) The reformers do not rely merely on sparsely 
populated countries like New Zealand but on heavily populated 
states like Belgium and Michigan. (2) The use of the Latin 
translation of ‘general agreement’ does not conceal the fact 
that there is no such agreement, general or otherwise—or 
thirty-odd States would not have abolished the death penalty 
for murder. (3) Even if there were such a consensus it would 
not follow that it was well founded. Theré used to be a con- 
sensus that the sun went round the earth. (4) The reformers 
do not say that the death penalty is never a deterrent to any 
crime. It may or may not be. They merely point out that it 
has been abundantly shown that it is not a special deterrent to 
murder. The pamphlet Murder is, of course, less tendentious 
than the Tablet and it makes several sensible recommendations, 


but it is still an attempt to save the death penalty. However, | 
think it is too late to start tinkering with hanging, and even 
after the reforms the hangers would still get the worse of the 
argument. Mr. Simon and the Committee have got the matter 
the wrong way round. The right procedure is to abolish the 
gallows and then reform the law of murder. 


* * a7 


THE FACT that Professor Richardson is probably the most 
distinguished architect in Britain today makes his fierce and 
footling attack on the new Barbican scheme doubly unfor. 
tunate. When he talks of ‘exploitation by big business,’ he is 
speaking nonsense (and in a matter of this importance it cannot 
be argued in mitigation that it has become traditional for 
Presidents of the Royal Academy to give nonsensical perform. 
ances). Obviously nobody but ‘Big Business’ could build in the 
City; and the whole point of the Barbican plan, which is at 
the stage where it could easily be modified in any of its details, 
is that it would make a comprehensive and coherent unit of 
the forty acres lying waste and so prevent that ‘exploitation by 
big business’ which has botched the reconstruction of the City 
so far, and which would assuredly seize the opportunity to fill 
this great area with an ugly chaos of monolithic office blocks, 
Surely Professor Richardson cannot be so exceedingly naive 
as to imagine that these golden acres would be left as an open 
space? I think myself that the plan would have to be modified 
here and there, but in its broad essentials it is wholly admirable. 
Still, | am not very hopeful of the City’s rulers grasping the 
fact that this is their last chance to redeem in part the mess they 
have made of things so far. 


* * ” 


A SLIGHT FUSS was created a few weeks ago by a letter 
(published by the Daily Express after The Times had declined 
the honour) signed by twelve ‘young men’ who said that they 
were not surprised that the present stuffy climate of opinion in 
this country was causing many other young men to emigrate. 
The thesis of this sombre communication was challenged in 
the Spectator and a lively controversy ensued. Now I see that 
one of the signatories of the letter, Mr. Wolf Mankowitz, who 
remained silent during the earlier discussion, has at last 
declared his position. In the special supplement on the return 
of the Jews to England which the Jewish Chronicle has pro- 
duced this week Mr. Mankowitz says unequivocally that he 
would ‘rather live here and have my sons grow up here than in 
any other country.’ I take it that Mr. Mankowitz has now had 
second thoughts about that letter to which he put his name. 
Anyhow we should all be delighted that the charming and 
talented Mr. Mankowitz has decided not to give us up for lost 
after all. 
* oe - 

MRS. BARBARA CARTLAND has produced a biography of her 
mother under the title of Polly: My Wonderful Mother. A friend 
of mine received the other day an illustrated postcard adver- 
tising the book, urging him to read it, and signed personally by 
Mrs. Cartland. Here are two extracts: ‘Many thousands of 
women have, like my mother, lost their husbands and sons 
through war, and many women too have, like her, experienced 
domestic and financial trouble, deep sorrow and moments of 
great ecstatic happiness.’ . . . ‘It will, I know, be a help and an 
inspiration to everyone who reads it. . . .” I don’t know about 
that, but what I am pretty sure about is that this is one answer 
to the intriguing question: how vulgar can you get? Another 
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was supplied the other evening by Lieut.-Colonel Lord Douro, 
the Duke of Wellington’s heir, if he was reported correctly by 
the Evening Standard. He gave a party at Apsley House and, 
wearing a frilly white shirt with his dinner jacket, explained it 
thus: ‘Itis a party for friends of mine—the Queen among them.’ 
j hope Her Majesty was flattered to have been invited. 

*. * . 


rroM Modern Farm Equipment, January, 1956, under column 
‘Can Anyone Suggest?’: ‘Manufacturers of non-genuine 
tractor spares for export.—CSS/250 (South Africa).’ PHAROS 


The End of Borley 
Rectory ? 


By ANTHONY FLEW* 


Now, don’t stir! Don’t expose me! 
Just this once! 
This was the first and only time, I'll swear, 
Look at me—see, I kneel—the only time, 
I swear, I ever cheated. 
—BROWNING, Sludge, the Medium. 


HERE are some cases in the field of psychical research 
Tics almost everyone seems to have heard about. One 

is J. W. Dunne’s Experiment with Time (Faber, 1927, 
etc.). Another is the Adventure (Faber, 1911, etc.) of Miss 
Moberly and Miss Jourdain in the gardens of Versailles. A 
third is that recorded by Harry Price in The Most Haunted 
House in England (Longmans, 1940) and The End of Borley 
Rectory (Harrap, 1946). Psychical research is so often nick- 
named ‘ghost-hunting’ that it is disappointing to find compara- 
tively little in the annals of the subject about haunted houses. 
But, as Harry Price himself once wryly complained, ‘When 
after much trouble and correspondence, one is at last fortunate 
enough to get permission to investigate an alleged haunt, 
usually nothing happens, or one is told that one has arrived at 
an inopportune moment for the ghostly tenant. Newspaper 
reports especially are not to be relied upon’ (Fifty Years of 
Psychical Research, Longmans, 1939, p. 296). However, the 
vast Victorian rectory at Borley in Essex constitutes the 
splendid exception. Apparently it had everything which the 
public could ask. Visions were seen, a nun, a man in grey, a 
girl in white, even a coach and a headless coachman. Sounds 
were heard, whisperings, galloping horses, clicks, cracks, foot- 
steps, knockings, wailings, crashings, scrabblings. Appeals for 
help were found scribbled on walls: on behalf of their author 
prayers were offered and a requiem mass was held. Human 
bones were dug up in the cellar; and ceremoniously reburied in 
consecrated ground. Doors locked and unlocked apparently of 
their own accord. Bells rang spontaneously. Vases precipitated 
themselves down stairs. Objects appeared unaccountably. 
Pebbles and even bricks were propelled mysteriously through 
the air. And so on through the whole gamut. Then at one period 
it almost seemed as if the visionary nun could be identified as 
the romantic victim of a tragedy of elopement. But this legend 
was in part upset in 1938 when it was discovered that the 
rectory did not after all stand on the site of a monastery, a 
discovery leaving no room for the nun’s monkish lover. 

The evidence for all this was collected, written up and pub- 
licised, and the whole case personally vouched for, by the 
redoubtable Harry Price: ‘As a scientist, I can guarantee you 
a ghost’ (Listener, 1937, p. 1014). Harry Price was the best- 








*Professor of Philosophy in the University College of North 
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known and most prolific psychic journalist of his time. He 
founded and directed a National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search. His word on the authenticity of the Borley haunting 
carried the more weight because so many of his other investiga- 
tions had resulted in the exposure of psychic quackery. From 
the day in 1929 when the incumbent, the Rev. G. Eric Smith, 
took the irretrievable step of writing for advice to the Editor of 
his paper, the Daily Mirror, and the latter brought Harry Price 
on to the scene, every year has brought another sheaf of sensa- 
tional newspaper stories about Borley. More serious journals 
have also treated the case with respect. The sober Church 
Quarterly Review printed an article by Dr. W. J. Phythian- 
Adams, Canon of Carlisle, in which he asked : ‘Am I seriously 
contending that a French girl (the “Nun”) was haunting Borley 
all those years and that she collected English words out of a 
dictionary in the 80’s for an appeal [the wall writings] 
which had to wait another half-century? I am contending 
nothing. I simply ask whether any other explanation will fit the 
facts’ (January-March, 1946, p. 214). In Time and Tide (Octo- 
ber 5, 1940) Mr. Martin Tindal hailed the publication of Price’s 
first book on Borley as ‘one of the events of 1940”: a year which 
some consider important for quite different reasons. In his 
second book Price was able to quote assessments of his evi- 
dence made by eminent jurists. Sir Ernest Jelf, then Senior 
Master of the Supreme Court, confessed himself at a ‘loss to 
understand what cross-examination could possibly shake it’ 
(The End of Borley Rectory, p. 323). While Sir Albion Richard- 
son, KC, CBE, considered that it was ‘as conclusive as human 
testimony can ever be, and is admirably marshalled. I have not 
met anyone who has read the book [The Most Haunted House 
in England|—and it is mainly with legal friends of long 
experience in the weighing and sifting of evidence that I have 
discussed it (many of them, like myself, previously sceptical)— 
who has not been satisfied that the manifestations therein dis- 
closed are proved by the evidence, to the point of moral 
certainty’ (The End of Borley Rectory, p. 325). 

Yet in spite of all the brouhaha reviewers in the privately 
circulated Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, point- 
ing out weaknesses and inconsistencies, remained unconvinced. 
After Price’s death the Council of the Society asked three 
members, Dr. E. J. Dingwall, Mrs. K. M. Goldney and Mr. 
T. H. Hall, to examine and reappraise all the evidence in the 
case. Their report has now appeared. This is a shattering and 
fascinating document: offering satisfaction at last to all who 
have been curious to know what really was the truth about 
Borley; gripping the reader as a true story of detection; and 
suggesting some wider morals, disturbing perhaps to some of 
those inclined to build large conclusions on evidence for the 
miraculous. 

The three investigators, working after Price’s death, have 
been able to examine all his private files. This examination has 
established inexorably that he ‘presented a deliberately dis- 
torted account of the Borley affair in his books’ (p. 167). Again 
and again quotations given in the books have been doctored to 
generate bogus mysteries; whereas evidence indicating that 
apparently paranormal happenings might have dully pedestrian 
explanations has as regularly been omitted. Thus two witnesses 
originally wrote ‘Heard faint “scrabbling” sounds outside 
which we attributed to mice.’ But Price simply reports (The 
Most Haunted House in England, p. 199)‘. . . they heard faint 
“scrabbling” sounds outside’; suppressing the suggestion of 
mice and omitting to mention that several other witnesses had 
testified to seeing mice and finding gnawed paper. Thus, again, 
Price (The Most Haunted House in England, p. 4) prints, with 
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the clear implication that he is giving the whole, the part of a 
journalist’s story about ‘a terrible shock’ when he and his 
colleague ‘distinctly saw a white figure flitting about in the 
gloom’; omitting the dénouement and the giveaway headline, 
‘MIDNIGHT APPARITION WHICH TURNED OUT TO BE A MAID.’ 

But, worse still, the evidence, to put it mildly, most strongly 
suggests that Price actually manufactured many of the pheno- 
mena himself. Several people who were in the house on the 
occasions of some of the more spectacular occurrences from the 
first suspected that Price was responsible. Some of these, in- 
cluding two very reputable witnesses, have flatly accused him 
of fraud. That truth lies with his accusers rather .than with 
Price is indicated: both by the inescapable proof that he most 
certainly was dishonestly misrepresenting in his various publi- 
cations the materials privately available to him; and by an 
impressive accumulation of circumstantial evidence. For in- 
stance, it is undisputed that the first outbreak of violent objec- 
tive phenomena—vases being smashed, and so on—coincided 
with Price’s first visit to Borley, and it is curious that he seemed 
to lose interest in the case for several years after the first private 
suspicions and accusations of fraud came to his notice. 

‘The case for the haunting of Borley Rectory, however,’ as 
the authors of the report point out, ‘does not depend entirely 
on the testimony and dealings of Harry Price. Had it been so 
we should hardly have undertaken thé task of the critical 
appraisal of the evidence’ (p. 168). So, dividing the history of 
the place into periods, they proceed to examine the evidence 
for paranormal occurrences in each in turn. This is an intricate 
business in which the conclusions depend on masses of detail 
impossible adequately to summarise. Yet the reader step by 
step comes to agree that ‘when analysed, the evidence: for 
haunting and poltergeist activity for each and every period 
appears to diminish in force and finally to vanish away’ (p. 168). 

Take, for example, the most exciting period, between 1930 
and 1935. Price wrote: ‘It can be said without fear of contra- 
diction that the Foyster occupation coincided with the noisiest, 
most violent, and most dangerous period in the whole recorded 
history of the Borley manifestations’ (The End of Borley Rec- 
tory, p. 64); and made much of the claim that ‘a cultured and 
educated observer, the Rev. L. A. Foyster, meticulously re- 
corded every paranormal incident that came under his notice’ 
(The End of Borley Rectory, p. 46). We discover first that 
throughout this period Price was privately expressing his 
reasoned conviction that Mrs. Marianne Foyster had - been 
responsible for all the phenomena witnessed during the only 
visit he then bothered to pay to Borley: in a letter written the 
day after this visit he says: ‘We think that the Rector’s wife 
is responsible for the trouble. . . . [And] although, psycho- 
logically, the case is of great value, psychically speaking there 
is nothing in it’ (p. 76); and in another letter four years later 
he writes that ‘we were convinced that the Rector’s wife (a 
young woman of about twenty-five) was just fooling us’ (p. 76). 
Proceeding to analyse the best written testimony of Mr. 
Foyster, his so-called ‘Diary of Occurrences’—which mani- 
festly is not a diary and which also bears all the marks of a 
most unfortunate failure to appreciate the very high standards 
of care, rigour, and precision essential in matters of this sort— 
we discover that of 103 phenomena recorded. ninety-nine de- 
pend entirely on the assumption of Mrs. Foyster’s integrity, 
while the remaining four which do not can without any diffi- 
culty be attributed to normal causes. Finally we come to the 
egregious Mrs. Foyster herself. Though the authors hint at the 
existence of still more material in reserve, stating that ‘Only a 
small portion of the results of our investigation of the Foyster 
incumbency is included in this report . . .’ (p. 168), they reveal 
enough about her to make it clear why they have become 
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convinced ‘that a paranormal explanation need not be sought 
for the extraordinary events which took place whilst that 
curious household was at Borley’ (pp. 168-9). For instance, 
though Price suggested of the wall writing ‘that this pheno. 
menon is unique in the annals of psychical research’ (The Mos 
Haunted House in England, p. 144), in fact this and very many 
other features of the Borley story are also to be found in the 
Amherst case: and this case occurred in a place five miles 
from Sackville, Nova Scotia, where the Foysters had lived for 
two years immediately before coming to Borley. Mrs. Foyster 
did not share her husband’s popularity in the parish, and 
parishioners more than once expressed to her face the general 
belief that she was faking phenomena. She was fully twenty 
years younger than he; and ‘There are indications that . . . she 
did not undertake with any consistent enthusiasm the prosaic 
duties of a country rector’s wife’ (p. 90). She certainly wanted 
to leave the rectory, which, haunting apart, was a grim, com- 
fortless, impossible house, enough to break any woman’s heart; 
while he firmly insisted that they had a duty to stay. She seems 
to have been in the habit of spending a good deal of time away 
from Borley and her husband. Indeed for a long period between 
1932 and 1934, after the phenomena had dramatically subsided, 
she was helping a Mr. Francois d’Arles to run a flower shop in 
London and only returning home for weekends. Not long after 
the close of this episode the Foysters left Borley for good. 
When Mr. Foyster died in 1945 he and his wife were living in 
Suffolk, where she was known as Mrs. Fisher and was generally 
believed to be his daughter. Giving a bogus address, she re- 
married four months later in Ipswich. 

Another less exciting period is that constituted by the Price 
tenancy. This began in May, 1937, and Price forthwith adver- 
tised in The Times for helpers, ‘responsible persons of leisure 
and intelligence, intrepid; critical, and unbiassed’; and if these 
persons ‘knew nothing about psychical research, so much the 
better’ (The Most Haunted House in England, p. 106). These 
volunteers were provided with a portentous ‘Blue Book’ whose 
contents were calculated to bring into play all the mechanisms 
of suggestion. Borley Rectory provided the ideal background 
and occasion for the operation of these. It was a great warren 
of a house, with extraordinary acoustics, cold, draughty, 
littered with rubbish, the walls covered with scrawls and 
squiggles. Price took few steps to get things organised. No 
systematic record was kept: so each batch of observers started 
virtually afresh in ignorance of what their predecessors had 
done. In view of the prominence of wall markings in the case, 
one might have hoped that Price would have had at least some 
walls re-whitewashed: yet he neglected to do anything of the 
sort. The general confusion was such that once one set of 
observers made a-series of pencil marks on the walls while 
they were measuring and making a plan of the building, to be 
followed by another group who solemnly noted, ringed. and 
dated the same marks as possible paranormal wall pencillings. 
Again and again in the records the operation of suggestion can 
be seen: thus a witness writes, ‘While in the scullery Mrs. 
Lloyd Williams said she heard in the passage outside “six 
quick young footsteps.” No one of the rest of the party heard 
these. It is our opinion that these steps were imagined’ (p. 126). 
No wonder that the authors of the present report sum up 
emphatically their examination of the investigations during the 
Price tenancy: “The evidence for any paranormal activity is so 
slender as to be scientifically worthless. It is clear that Price 
had no intention of making any investigation of the rectory 
that would be of solid and permanent value’ (p. 140). Yet the 
reviewer of The Most Haunted House in England in Notes and 
Queries (October 5, 1940) declared that it was ‘a model of what 
such a record should be.’ 
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There are perhaps some more general morals to be drawn 
from all this. First and most obviously, it shows once again 
how dependent one is in such a case on the absolute integrity 
of the investigator. Then, rather more interestingly, it brings 
out once more the enormous possibilities of suggestion. But 
besides these useful reminders, there are rather less trite lessons 
to be drawn. The reception of Price’s books shows that neither 
ordinary good sense nor legal training offers any guarantee 
against deception in the field of psychical research: the best 
but not infallible bulwark is provided by acquaintance with the 
standards, traditions, and accumulated experience of the 
Society for Psychical Research. The whole story also shows the 
seductiveness of the Ten Leaky Buckets Fallacy, the unsound 
principle that though one leaky bucket will not hold water, 
maybe a row of ten will. Almost everyone connected with the 
Borley case seem8 to have been tempted to think that, even 
if the evidence was insufficient to prove paranormal agency in 
some particular part of the whole story to which they have had 
occasion to give close attention, nevertheless, if only you bring 
into the reckoning a lot more material not known to be superior 
the sum will add up to a genuine, sealed and certified haunt. 
Thus even the quite critical leader of the Cambridge Commis- 
sion sums up its findings: ‘It is clear that any argument for 

. some paranormal factor would, if based on this work 
alone, have to proceed mainly from the auditory phenomena 
—that is precisely those events most likely to result from 
normal causes. Nevertheless . . . it must be remembered that 
the investigations described here form only a part of a much 
wider survey which has brought to light very many mysterious 
phenomena’ (The End of Borley Rectory, p. 174). It was 
because so many people neglected these various morals that 
Harry Price was able to erect and maintain for years the house 
of cards which he built out of little more than a pack of lies. 


Oxford Roads 


By ROBERT BLAKE* 


HREE months ago under the title ‘Oxford Divided’ I 
endeavoured to explain the nature of the complicated 
and bitter dispute raging in both city and university over 

the question of the Oxford road plan. The interval has not, alas, 
made that dispute any the less intricate or acrimonious, nor has 
Oxford become united. The terms of the problem have, how- 
ever, changed. When I last wrote, the burden of the battle 
against vandalism was being carried by Christ Church and 
Merton. Today it has shifted to St John’s. At the end of 
October, after a series of ‘off-the-record’ hearings over which 
Mr. Sandys, the Minister, presided personally, the City Coun- 
cil’s planning committee decided to recommend the Council 
to abandon its provisional proposals for roads through the 
Meadow and the Parks. Instead it recommended two new 
roads: first a southern one running from Iffley Road south- 
west through Jackdaw Lane, across the Isis south of and below 
the Oxford University Boat House, and thence to the Abingdon 
Road; secondly, a northern road running north-west from the 
Marston Road, passing near Addison’s Walk, across the New 
College and Merton playing fields into South Parks Road, 
thence through the middle of the Agricultural Institute, and 
that famous hostelry, the Lamb and Flag, into St Giles. These 
proposals were carried by narrow majorities in the City Coun- 
cil and now go to the Minister for confirmation or rejection, 
but before deciding he has to hold in Oxford, through one of 
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his inspectors, a public inquiry at which objectors can state 
their cases. The objectors will be numerous. The inquiry begins 
on February 1. 

The southern road, which spares the Meadow, is unlikely 
to receive serious opposition, but a large number of colleges, 
above all St John’s, whose property and amenities are most 
adversely affected, will oppose the northern road. There is 
violent hostility to it in the city also. 

Meanwhile after prolonged torpor the university at last 
began to wake up. It would of course be wrong to suppose 
that Oxford dons are in general supine or slothful. On the 
contrary, whether in the popular press, or on television, or in 
the correspondence columns of The Times, or even in the 
pursuit of learning, they seem to be continuously buzzing with 
furious activity. It must, however, be admitted that they tend 
to leave the actual task of running the university to a small 
group of their colleagues who are keen ‘administrators,’ and 
who are often in practice elected not so much by popular 
support as by absence of opposition—rather like trade union 
leaders. It so happens that Hebdomadal Council contains a 
disproportionate and wholly unrepresentative number of 
people who regard the High Street as being the crux of Oxford’s 
traffic problem and who favour closing Magdalen Bridge to 
through traffic, with the inevitable corollary of constructing a 
substitute road as close in as possible to the High—i.e., in 
practice a road through the Meadow. The extraordinary gyra- 
tions of university policy during the last cight months cannot 
be understood unless this fact is borne in mind. 

For it was not until the end of November that university 
opinion on the road problem was ascertained by anything that 
could be described as a democratic procedure, and this was 
done, not by any initiative from Hebdomadal Council, but by 
a process rather like a Private Bill—the tabling of a resolution 
signed by fifteen private members of Congregation. The reso- 
lution called upon Hebdomadal Council to express the univer- 
sity’s hostility to any inner relief roads between Norham 
Gardens (north of the Parks) and Folly Bridge until the effect 
had been seen of other measures. This resolution, which must 
logically have been opposed by all who supported closing 
Magdalen Bridge, was carried by an immense majority, six to 
one. Congregation then by an even larger majority carried as 
a corollary to this negative decision positive approval of the 
City Council’s southern road, provided it was coupled not with 
a ‘Lamb and Flag road,’ but instead with one north of the 
Parks. 

The debate was conducted with vigour and spiced with wit. 
The Vice-President of St John’s, Mr. Mabbott, declared that it 
would be ridiculous to close the High and merely move the 
traffic jam to a new road. ‘You must spread your jam,’ he 
remarked. As for the Lamb and Flag, a tavern much frequented 
by members of St John’s, he observed that the City Council’s 
proposal had given a new significance in that hostelry to an 
old toast—‘One for the road’; and he hoped that when the vote 
was taken there would indeed be only one for the road. He did 
not quite achieve this triumph, but there can be no doubt that 
the vote was a crushing defeat for the unrepresentative clique 
hitherto in control of the university’s road policy. 

No one in Oxford takes a defeat lying down, and in Oxford 
as elsewhere people do not resign; they wait to be kicked out. 
The defeated party staged an ingenious comeback. It might 
have been thought that, since the university had expressed such 
decisive views, no further vote was needed, but by a procedural 
device what might be called the High Street Party had already 
arranged to put to Congregation a week later the purely hypo- 
thetical question: which of two arbitrarily selected inner relief 
roads would the university dislike least if it was compelled to 
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choose between them: (1) the Lamb and Flag road; (2) a road 
through the southern part of the Meadow? This was put for- 
ward in the curious form of voting on two decrees, the first 
stating that (1) was preferable to (2), and if that was defeated 
a second saying that (2) was preferable to (1). 

Since there seemed no reason why Congregation should 
vote on this matter at all, the opponents of inner roads resolved 
to vote against both decrees. In the ensuing debate Mr. J. 
Sparrow, the Warden of All Souls, who has become increas- 
ingly prominent in these matters and who is a keen supporter 
of. closing Magdalen Bridge, after declaring his complete 
open-mindedness implored members of Congregation in a 
very long speech not to take this course. It would not, he 
said, be quite honest, would be a sign of irresponsibility, and 
might shock the inspector conducting the inquiry. 

A parallel comes to the mind. In 1940 the House of Com- 
mons might well have voted by an enormous majority against 
surrendering to Germany. Might not some learned lawyer— 
Sir John Simon, let us say—then have risen to observe in 
grave and measured tones that, although the House had 
indisputably recorded its determination not to surrender, it 
could not totally exclude the possibility that it might have to 
surrender, and in that case the question might arise whether, 
if Herr Hitler gave us the choice, as in certain hypothetical 
circumstances he might, between permanent German occupa- 
tion of London or of Birmingham, we would dislike least the 
former or the latter? Herr Ribbentrop, acting on Herr Hitler’s 
behalf, might well regard it as a sign of irresponsibility on 
the part of the House if no decision had been taken on this 
point before he met the British plenipotentiaries suing for 
peace. 

The final voting took place amidst much confusion. Most 
members of St John’s, Merton, Christ Church, Corpus, and 
many other colleges voted against both decrees. Others were 
divided. Some people who had promised to vote against both 
decrees changed their minds, and voted against the first and 
for the second—or so it is rumoured. Certainly the word ‘rat’ 
has been heard in Common Rooms with a frequency unusual 
in Oxford’s urbane society. The figures are not easy to inter- 
pret. The first decree was rejected by 400 to 10, the second 
carried by 29 votes. 

Faces in Christ Church and Merton were very glum at this 
rebuff, and the High Street Party chuckled wifh glee. But 
further reflection has modified both reactions. What Congre- 
gation did was to declare that if faced with these two arbi- 
trarily chosen and very odious alternatives it regarded the 
Lamb and Flag road by a small majority as slightly worse 
than a road in the south part of the Meadow. It is not really 
much of a victory for the High Street Party. 

The Christmas vacation did little to assuage the fury of 
contending factions, and even if it had done so, the peace 
would have been rudely shattered by a recent allegedly ‘non- 
controversial’ broadcast by the Warden of All Souls. It has 
certainly reduced members of more than one senior common 
room to a state bordering upon apoplexy. Mr. J. Sparrow, 
after observing that the ‘obvious solution from a traffic point 
of view’ was a road through the Meadow which he described 
as ‘a large stretch of grassland, often largely waterlogged and 
planted with fine trees,’ belonging to ‘Christ Church, one of 
the richest, most powerful and imposing of the colleges,’ con- 
tinued: ‘Naturally Christ Church wanted a road anywhere 
rather than through its Meadow where it might run within 
half a mile of its own college buildings.’ He did not add that 
the Meadow was maintained at the college’s sole expense, 
thrown freely open to the public and constituted one of 
Oxford’s most precious amenities. 
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Ought not the Warden to have mentioned also to his hearerg 
—not all of whom know either Oxford or the Warden—that 
he is the head of a college (neither poor nor weak nor insignif. 
cant) whose fagade—including the Warden’s own residence— 
fronts upon the High Street whose traffic he is, like all of us, 
so anxious to diminish, although not all of us share his views 
upon the sacrifices which that policy should impose on others, 
At all events the Warden’s remarks brought out one point, 
which no doubt only lack of time prevented him from 
expounding, viz., that a road through the Meadow would have 
to be on a viaduct or a raised embankment, if it is to escape 
flooding. 

What ought the Minister to do? Evidently he should at 
once confirm the City’s southern road which would greatly 
relieve traffic and which if built at once would incidentally 
(and here I do not conceal my own ‘interest’) make a road 
through the Meadow inconceivable. Secondly he should move 
the City’s northern road to the north of the Parks—a proposal 
which has a growing body of support in the city, is overwhelm. 
ingly endorsed by the university and is favoured by the 
Oxford Preservation Trust. If his powers do not permit this 
—and the point is one for lawyers to decide—he should put 
the Lamb and Flag road into cold storage for the time being. 
Expense alone would be an excellent reason for delay. Minor 
modifications would make the Lamb and Flag road less 
odious, but it could never be a satisfactory solution. Mean- 
while the building of outer bypasses and a Cowley shopping 
centre may well make an inner road of any sort wholly 
unnecessary. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


SUPPOSE there is a preservation order on Cams Hall, 
| which is on the sea near Fareham, and was built in 1771 

by J. Leroux. Its north front is of beautiful sharp ashlar, 
with Ionic columns. The side facing the sea is of brick, witha 
curious iron balustrade on the centre block. Inside, it is a 
dream of beauty and highly original, and yet not at all like the 
Adam style of that date. For instance, there are two oval 
rooms, one above the other. That on the first floor has a 
coved ceiling, with great acanthus branches in plaster rising 
from marble columns. The marble chimney pieces are 
exquisite. A friend of mine visited it last month and found the 
ground floor used for storing grain, a pig in the drawing-room, 
thousands of rats, and pools of water on every floor upstairs. 
Is the present owner merely waiting to cash in on the chimney 
pieces? What does a preservation order mean? We know there 
is a preservation order on The Grange, Fulham, but the owners, 
the Fulham Borough Council, have deliberately let this historic 
Georgian house fall into disrepair, presumably in order to have 
it pronounced a dangerous s‘ructure so that it can be pulled 
down. 


STEMMING THE TIDE 

Every week I see signs of the battle for the saving of English 
scenery turning against the Government departments and big 
commercial concerns. Last week the East Suffolk County Plan- 
ning Committee turned down the proposals of the Eastern 
Electricity Board to run overhead power lines through the mild 
and delicate Suffolk landscape near Levington. One member of 
the Committee, Mr. Wallace Rose, said the beauty of the 
countryside was priceless and should be considered, and the 
(Continued on page 121) 
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Lusitanian Liquors 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


MONG Portugal’s many attractions for the tourist. 
Portuguese drinking is paramount. In saying this I 
address myself not to the vintage medallist, who will no 

doubt set the land of vin above that of vinho, nor to the really 
committed, devout drinker, for in the eyes of such characters 
drink, like jazz, is where you find it, and it would take more 
than ordinary devotion to gulp down enough to cancel out 
your travelling expenses in anything under a month. But for 
the man who enjoys sun and bathing and exotic scenery com- 
bined with a lot of different drinks, Portugal is the place. 

To begin with, there is wine. Under the law of the land, 
carafes of this are provided free with restaurant meals, but the 
waiters at the more opulent places tend to admire you more if 
you order a bottle from the wine list first. This is little hard- 
ship, since for seven or eight shillings you can get the sort of 
wine you talk about for half an hour before drinking it. The 
ordinary wine-of-the-country article runs at something under a 
shilling a litre. and I found it most agreeable, especially with 
alump of ice in the glass, though I should perhaps explain that 
finding drinks agreeable is something that comes easily to me. 

If you like sparkkng wines, you will have plenty to choose 
from. The star turn here, of course, is vinho verde, a sort of 
sparkling hock with a greenish tinge which, so a waiter seemed 
to be telling me once, exists in a red as well as a white form. 
White vinho verde, to stick to proven fact, is a splendid accom- 
paniment to those shellfish hors d’a@uvre the Portuguese are 
so good at. There are various local equivalents of champagne. 
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or asti spumante, and the two or three | tried were cheap and 
pleasant. At a lower social level, for some reason, stands faisca, 
a kind of sparkling rosé. 1 was introduced to this beverage 
while eating grilled spiced mutton off a skewer at the Lisbon 
feira popular, or popular fair, and very nice it was. The feira, 
by the way, is a huge semi-permanent caper which keeps open 
throughout the summer months, and a visit is just the thing 
to round off a day spent going round the museum of coaches 
and carriages or looking for Fielding’s tomb. The children will 
love it, which reminds me to say that the complete absence of 
licensing laws in Portugal makes it ideal for those who like 
domestic as well as social drinking—and the drinking-places 
are models of propriety. Be sure, incidentally, not to take the 
kids on the water-splash at the feira, or at least don’t go on it 
yourself if you scare easily. After a seemingly vertical descent 
to the surface of an artificial lake, your car-thing goes very 
quickly round a right-angle, and totally unbanked, bend. The 
car is actually locked to the track, but even if you know this in 
advance you forget it at the relevant moment. 

Going on with the drinks, then: port, Madeira and Portu- 
guese brandy hardly need mentioning here, but Lisbon gin 
does. This will cost you 10s.-odd a bottle. Though excellent at 
the price, it is best drunk, I think, drowned with ginger-beer, 
Ideal (pronounced, apparently, Ee-dee-owl) is the premier 
brand of the latter, a fact you are reminded of several times a 
day on the commercial radio by an announcer in an echo- 
chamber. I easily forgave him for this, because /deal is by far 
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the best ginger-beer I have tasted anywhere, with or without 
gin. Whisky is almost the only foreign drink without a Portu- 
guese version, and is uniquely expensive. It is therefore de 
rigueur among some sections of the upper crust, who go in 
for conspicuous consumption with an energy approached only 
by Welles’s Citizen Kane. Several notable livers, I was told, 
have become defaced through their owners’ heroic allegiance 
to the highball—a drink they disliked, anyway. 

Liqueurs, or drinks drunk at liqueur-time, are abundant. 
You can get the most popular French ones without difficulty, 
though at a higher price than their local imitations. The best 
of these is the so-called triplice, a native cointreau which costs 
8d. or 9d. a tot, and the native tot is a large one. The Portuguese 
are given to putting anis in this without telling you, but 
perhaps you like that. You will almost certainly like it mixed 
in with medronha, a sort of calvados made from a sort of 
arboreal strawberry and with a sort of tree growing in the 
bottle. I remember that my friend Corporal Beavis, of the 
ACC, used to run round a field a lot after drinking calvados— 
‘I’m a horse,’ he would call: ‘I’m a horse’—and I must confess 
that medronha moved me some small distance in that general 
direction. It is a drink to be approached sidelong, and I might 
add here that you would be well advised to treat Portuguese 
drinks with something more than your habitual moderation 
until you know the effect they are going to have on you. 

The native beer, lastly, is of course a let-down after our own, 
but much less of a let-down than most foreign beers. Although 
it tastes of nothing very noticeable, it at least doesn’t taste of 
straw, cardboard or wet dishcloth. However, you will probably 
not want to waste much time On it when there is so much 
else available. I cannot end without saying that whatever you 
drink, and wherever you drink it, you will meet that unfailing 
courtesy and helpfulness which make Portugal such an agree- 
able country to visit. 
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On Tour 


By IVOR BRIEN 


FEW days ago a quality newspaper carried a pageful of 
Az: advertisements, most of which were offering con- 

ducted tours. How odd to think that as late as 1939 such 
tours were a joke, in doubtful taste! Even to this day, some 
prejudice remains against them, largely because it is not appre- 
ciated what a remarkable variety of tours there are. They range 
in price from an eight-day holiday in Paris for 13 guineas, all 
in, to a 6,000-mile tour, extending to the Black Sea, for 269 
guineas; and in composition, from groups of fellow-workers in 
a fleet of buses, to small courier-driven car-loads. 

For people visiting the Continent for the first time, the 
advantages are considerable. The removal of the need to worry 
about booking, luggage, tickets, passports and so on is perhaps 
the least of them (for many people enjoy the contacts such 
things give with the people of the countries through which they 
are travelling). The greatest advantage, to my mind, is that a 
tour gives you a bird’s-eye view of a country or countries, 
enabling you to pin-point places for more leisurely visits in 
later years. 

But there is a snag. The temptation, looking at tour 
schedules, is to select the one which covers the most ground. 
It may seem to you a pity, say, to spend two days in Florence, 
rather than one in Florence and one in Pisa. But the tour 
which tries to go everywhere that is famous can be desperately 
tiring. In order to ‘do’ all the places, you will find yourself 
being pulled out of bed uncomfortably early, and shown round 
sights long after your only desire is for sleep. 

Choose a tour, I would suggest, which takes two or three 
days off by the sea from time to time. Sightseeing is subject to 
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the law of diminishing returns, and I defy anybody to do three 
weeks of it, concentrated, and be still enjoying it thoroughly 
at the end. Of course, there is no need to sightsee in a group, 
if you do not like the idea. Indeed, group sightseeing is often 
unsatisfactory, as the schedule says ‘On!’ when you want to cry 
‘Stay!’ and vice versa. It is easily possible these days to take a 
tour which lands you in a place like Paris or Rome or the 
Riviera, and leaves you on your own, if you want to be on 
your own. 
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The point is, the whole concept of conducted tours has 
changed in recent years. From being little more than glorified 
choir-outings, they have become a means by which anybody 
who has not the time or the inclination to get involved in the 
labour of organising a holiday in advance can get the holiday 
he wants—and, incidentally, get it cheaper than he could 
do on his own. To despise tours these days is foolish; they 
are performing a very useful function, and a very pleasant 
one at that. 


Two Journeys 


(i) International Incident 
By T. G. USBORNE 


OR official conferences in Berlin I normally took the 
} night train from Frankfurt. On one occasion, in 1948, I 

found myself sharing a two-bunk sleeper with a French- 
man. I was disappointed to have been allocated to the lower 
bunk, for I felt certain that the Frenchman, lying level with the 
top of the window, would object to the courant d’air if it were 
opened. 


I remember that I went to bed first. On opening my suitcase 
to take out my pyjamas I found to my annoyance that I had 
packed two blue pyjama trousers and no jacket. There was 
nothing for it but to sleep in my vest. If the Frenchman noticed 
it, I wondered whether he would think that I habitually slept in 
my underwear. 


Happily I lost no sleep about it. Indeed I slept so soundly 
that when I awoke we were almost in Berlin and the French- 
man was already out and waiting in the corridor. There was 
no time even to shave. Grabbing my things I threw them in 
disorder into the suitcase. After leaving the train in Berlin I 
wondered whether in my haste anything had been left behind. 
I tallied mentally what had been taken out of my suitcase and 
it struck me with a stab of irritation that I had left the second 
pair of pyjama trousers on the rack. Too late to go back! 


An exhausting all-day conference was followed by that 
generous hospitality which could always be relied upon in 
Berlin in those days. On returning to the hotel I noticed with 
surprise and satisfaction that I was still palpably sober. A jest 


The Adriatic Sea 


HARRY HODGKINSON 


‘His long historical survey is scholarly but provoca- 
tive, and extremely readable... Mr. Hodgkinson’s 
style has a lyric sharpness and intelligence rare in 
modern travel literature.” THE TIMES 

‘One of the most complete and satisfying books 
about Southern Europe to have appeared for a long 
time. The author’s knowledge is remarkable and his 
way of imparting it a delight. His knowledge is 
based not only on sound scholarship but on the 
personal experience of a wonderfully curious and 
open-eyed traveller over a period of twenty years— 
a traveller who can also write.’ THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


















Illustrated 21s. net 
Jonathan Cape 


current in Berlin at that time was that one of the most difficult 
diplomatic problems of international precedence was to decide 
who should be laid on top of whom in the cars after the official 
parties given by a certain Great Power. It was satisfactory, [ 
reflected, not to have suffered this time. 

In this mood of selfconscious sobriety I began to unpack my 
suitcase. As I lightheartedly yanked out of the turmoil in the 
bag my blue pyjama trousers it occurred to me to settle the 
point whether or not the second pair had been left in the train. 
To my relief I soon discovered them still in the suitcase. I bad 
dismissed this trivial and irritating matter from mind when | 
suddenly noticed a third garment of exactly the same blue 





material. ‘Curse it,’ I thought, ‘the jacket was packed after all 
and I never need have slept in a vest.’ I pulled the garment 
from out of the crushed confusion in the bag, and held it up at 
arm’s length. I took it under the light, where I fixed my eyes 
with deliberate and (I hoped) effortless accuracy upon it. There 
could be no mistake—before me dangled a third pair of blue 
pyjama trousers. 


My assurance of sobriety was woefully undermined. Had the 
things been breeding in my box? Was this a case of chain 
reaction or natural regeneration? I was resentful, aggressive, 
and slightly unnerved. 


I have not an entirely clear and distinct recollection of the 
further sequence of my thoughts or actions in this matter. Apart 
from any other reasons it happened some years ago now, but 
the fact that I woke up next morning clad in my vest and pants 
must, I think, have been due to a sense of resentment and 
disgust with pyjama trousers as a whole. When I looked over 
that stifling mountainous bag of feathers which the Germans 
perversely provide as a substitute for bedclothes I was aware 
of a sense of apprehension. And then I realised that the sordid 
problem of the pyjama trousers had again to be faced in the 
cold light of morning. Alas, the truth was inescapable, for I 
counted them as I picked them up—one, two, three pairs of 
identical blue pyjama trousers. 


One resents the idea of debagging a foreigner, but after seven 
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= is a wonderful opportunity 
to travel in Union-Castle luxury 
for littke more than the ordinary 


single fare, with the option of 


returning from Cape Town up to 
15 days after arrival. 


‘EDINBURGH GASTLE’ 
28,705 tons 

sailing from Southampton 14th June, 
due Cape Town 28th June, 1956. 

lilustrated folder, also details of re- 
duced fares by other Mailships and tor 
Round Africa Voyages, from Travel 
Azents or 3 Fenchurch St, London, EC3. 


NION-CASTLE 


Southampton to South Africa every Thursday at 4.0 p.m. 
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indescribable 


of the North 


South. 


For further information write to your 
Travel Agent or to 


INDIAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
28 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 





India welcomes 
to this land o! contrasts. 
Modern Hotels and 
Railways, ancient Temples 
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enough to fill each day with 
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your snow boots and raincoats feel at home directly you step 
in store. Light out for South ashore. 

Africa and glorious sunshine. There are no monetary restric- 
amazing country has tions. Take what you like— 
excitements spend what you like. 





in South Africa or consult your travel agent 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
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years’ contemplation of this episode the only reasonable ex- 
planation I can think of is that the third pair belonged to the 
Frenchman who shared my sleeper the night before and that 
while he packed they fell from his bunk on to mine below. 
But even on the most prosaic interpretation it was an odd 


coincidence. 


(ii) Sealed Train 


By MURIEL GRINDROD 


from Lienz, in East Tyrol, back to Innsbruck would be 

rather a grand affair. True, it was not very fast—well over 
four hours for not much more than a hundred miles—but it 
had an arrow through several stations in the middle of the 
journey. This, I deduced, must be the sealed part that they 
talked about. For, given the convolutions of the much-disputed 
post-1918 Italo-Austrian frontier, between the border village 
of Sillian and its northward turn through the Brenner, the train 
would pass through Italian territory where, to avoid Customs 
formalities, no one was supposed to leave it. Vaguely one 
recalled descriptions of the sealed train that until a few weeks 
ago passed through the hinterland of Porkkala, while it was 
ceded to the Russians: closed windows, drawn blinds, armed 
guards.... 

The reality was very different. To begin with, the only train 
waiting at Lienz station that morning was a modest two-coach 
affair not unlike the Princes Risborough-Oxford diesel. It was 
already crammed, with people standing in the gangway be- 
tween the seats. Everyone knew everyone on it, except a few 
German tourists, a couple whose shoes and Acton-labelled 
luggage proclaimed them English, and myself. We meandered 
gently below the sunlit Dolomites while a pleasant-faced 
woman fed her stocky little boy with hard-boiled eggs and 
apples. He was dressed in a miniature suit of grey with green 


| HAD somehow expected that the train that was to take me 





Wendy Hall (see pages 116-117) | 
has written a really practical book 


containing essential information and advice 
for inexpensive holidays in 


AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, DENMARK, 
FINLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
GREECE, HOLLAND, ITALY, 

rm NORWAY, SPAIN, 
SWEDEN, 
SWITZERLAND, 
and YUGOSLAVIA 









It will be published on 
February 24th at 10/6 by 
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facings and a green felt hat like a grown-up Tyrolean Jaeger, 
and when he not unexpectedly announced that he felt sick 
everyone obligingly moved their luggage so that he could be 
escorted down the gangway. When we reached Sillian, ‘Jetzt; 
said his mother comfortably, ‘sind wir auf italienischem 
Boden.’ He took this completely as a matter of course. 

Shortly afterwards we made our one stop in Italian territory. 
This was at San Candido, formerly Innichen. There was a large 
Italian flag, and everything was named in two languages— 
‘Albergo: Gasthof’; ‘Stazione: Bahnhof’; and so on. As the 
train stopped at the platform it suddenly became the scene of 
tremendous animation. Heads popped out of all the windows, 
greetings were exchanged with friends, and trolleys were 
wheeled alongside laden with flasks of Chianti and Ruffo. The 
tourists bought the tiny flasks, little more than souvenirs; but 
the really businesslike two-litre ones were all being snapped up 
by the locals. At one point I found myself with five such flasks 
balanced precariously on my lap while the infant Jaeger’s 
mother briskly purchased through the window for all the rest 
of the compartment, exchanging a running commentary of 
local news with the vendors on the platform. 

At last the train moved off again among farewells, and we 
sorted out the Chianti flasks. It was only then that I realised 
that a tall, dark Italian youth in Customs police uniform had 
joined us. He walked down the gangway smiling and exchang- 
ing a few words with acquaintances—and was no more seen, 
while we proceeded leisurely through the autumn sunlit 
countryside under the towering Dolomites, until he left the 
train at the Brenner frontier station an hour later. 

They say that some convinced spirits among the German- 
speaking inhabitants of South Tyrol are trying to revive the 
Tyrolese question, which since the war had seemed to be 
peaceably settled. This may be so, for the Tyrolese are a proud 
race and took the partition of their country hard. All I can say 
is, such enmities seemed very far away that September morning 
in the ‘sealed train.’ 
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NEW KINDS OF 
HOLIDAYS 


WALKING TOURS in the Dotomites 
Lapland, the Jotunheim Mountains, Carinthia 
Julian Alps of Yugoslavia, Karawanken, South 
from Naples, etc. 

CENTRE HOLIDAYS by Lake Bled, Bavaria, 
Savoy, Majorca and Sketching holidays in 
Paris, Florence and Perugia. 
MOUNTAINEERING HOLIDAYS, Climbinz 
parties, easy and strenuous, in many parts of 
the Alps—and the Haute Route tour. 
CAMPING HOLIDAYS in Corsica, Greece 
Normandy and the Riviera. 

EXPLORING the Dalmatian Islands in a Fishine 
Boat. 


likely to contain the sort of 


SUCH HOLIDAYS AS THESE 
are planned for people who 
want to get off the beaten 
track and enjoy the unusual. If 

| thing to interest you, write for 
a copy now 
RAMBLERS 
HOLIDAYS 


you think our programme is 
48 (F9) PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 











MAJORCA—IBIZA—COSTA BRAVA 
etc. 
15 days from £33 


Free Guide and Programme now ready, from 


‘SNEW VISTAS” TRAVEL SERVICE 
99 Uxbridge Road, Hampton, Middx. 
Tel. MOLesey 2105 


* * 
Escorted journey . . . Independent holiday 
By Rail (short sea route) — Coach — Air 
* * 
Special Arrangements for Easter BOOK NOW 















From Southampton to 
MADEIRA 
CASABLANCA 
GIBRALTAR & LISBON 


One class only Fare from £60 


Apply local Travel Agent or 


STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 
9-13, FENCHURCH BUILDINGS 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Belephone:- ROYea! 3//! 





THE traveller who aims at reducing the cost of 
a holiday abroad to its absolute minimum 
should, ideally, observe five basic rules. 

(1) No one goes to a country merely because 
it is cheap. Most people decide where they 
want to go, and then set about finding the 
cheapest means of getting there and staying 
there. But, within limits, there are cheaper and 
more expensive alternatives. Anyone seeking 
Mediterranean warmth will find it provided 
more cheaply in Yugoslavia and some parts 
of Spain than in France and Italy. The Alps 
are less expensive in Austria than in Switzer- 
land and France. 

(2) For every fashionable, expensive resort 
in Europe, there are at least twenty attractive 
places, not necessarily connected with civilisa- 
tion only by mule tracks, where prices are 
considerably lower—sometimes no more than 
three or four miles away. 

(3) A holiday out of season can mean a 
saving in hotel costs of anything up to 25 per 
cent., and does not mean taking a holiday in 
mid-winter, May, for instance is considered the 
most beautiful month in Southern France— 
but high season charges begin to operate only 
in June. There is still a good chance of warm, 
sunny weather in Italy in October, when the 
season is over. y 

(4) The cheaper rooms get snapped up first. 
January and February are not too early to 
start planning a summer holiday. 

(5) The National Tourist Offices set up by 
European countries in London exist to provide 
information. They will supply you with general 
printed literature and answer specific inquiries. 
They are also the best people to approach with 
queries, such as whether or not there is a bus 
service from A to B. The smaller booking 
agent often has difficulty in keeping track of 
minor travel developments in all countries. 


WHICH COUNTRIES ARE CHEAP? 


Austria is one of the least expensive 
countries in Europe, and some places off the 
beaten track still have the legendary cheapness 
of pre-war days. The cheapest holidays are to 
be had in the less accessible valleys, such as 
the Pitztal or the Walserstal, where the only 
means of communication is the post bus. 
Belgium suffers both from high prices and 
from relative scarcity of accommodation; and 
tippability is somewhat high. Only the fact 
that Belgium can be reached at less expense 
than any other country makes it a proposition. 
Denmark is not cheap, but comfortable and 
cheerful; no one need feel like a poor relation 
or look far to suit his pocket. There is no 
change of prices according to season. Finland 
was the most expensive country in Europe for 
visitors until the tourist Finmark was made 
available. Even at the tourist rate of exchange, 
prices remain fairly high. France remains a 
highly expensive country. Inexpensive room 
accommodation can be found without 
difficulty, but is largely offset by the high cost 
of food. Still, there is no need to go more than 
three or four miles from the most expensive 
districts to find an appreciable drop in prices. 
Germany’s very wide tourist price-range runs 
from extremely cheap to moderate, and only 
occasionally comes into the high category. The 
abundance of inexpensive boarding-houses 





*This article consists of extracts from 
Abroad on the Cheap, by Wendy Hall, which 
will be published by Faber and Faber on 
February 24. 


Abroad 


By 


makes it fairly easy to find cheap accommoda- 
tion, and food is ample and moderate-priced, 
Greece offers some recompense for the high 
cost of getting there with a very low cost of 
living for the visitor. Halland is deceptively, 
though not excessively, expensive. Anyone 
willing to live very simply can get by very 
cheaply; bicycle-hire makes it possible to see 
the whole of the country at next to no cost. 





Italy comes into much the same price range 
as France. There is the same difficulty in find- 
ing the really inexpensive pension; meals are 
more likely to be costly than not, unless the 
cheaper eating places—which do exist—are 
assiduously sought out. Norway is one of the 
rare countries with a deliberate policy of keep- 
ing prices down for the tourist. There are many 
first-class hotels which charge no more than 
25s. a day. Spain, with a tourist rate which 
gives about twice as many pesetas to the £ as 
the ordinary rate, was one of the cheapest of 
the easily accessible Mediterranean countries. 
But prices have risen sharply in the now much- 
visited parts, like the Costa Brava. It is still 
possible to holiday inexpensively if you can 
avoid the tourist resorts; but then you must 
know some Spanish. Sweden is considerably 
more expensive than Denmark and Norway, 
having been the only one of the three 
Scandinavian countries to increase the value of 
its currency after the war. Switzerland has 
been making its living out of the traveller for 
too long to remain cheap. Today it ranks 
among the more expensive of European 
countries, for, while prices are often moderate, 
and represent good value, they are rarely 
cheap, and the cost of extras and incidentals 
mounts up fairly quickly. Yugoslavia gives 
many opportunities for a cheap holiday, 
providing the more famous Dalmatian coast 
resorts are avoided; and tourists get a 25 per 
cent. reduction on railways and steamers. 
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GETTING THERE 


By the summer there will be only two 
classes on the majority of international lines. 
In any case, there is nothing against the old 
“hird’ on international and _ long-distance 
trains, except that it tends to be crowded. You 
can, by travelling outside peak times, avoid 
the bugbear of overcrowding; and seat reserva- 
case, well worth the small 


LL 


tion is, In any 
expense (1s.-2s.). 

In several European countries the speed of 
the trains, as well as the mileage, determines 
the fare. In Germany, Italy and Spain this is 
particularly to be borne in mind. 

On several routes the International Wagons 
Lits Company runs excellent third-class sleep- 
ing cars. Most of them contain three berths 
to a compartment (although a few have only 
two); they are comfortable, well equipped with 
bed linen and blankets and each compartment 
has its own wash-basin with hot and cold 
running water. 

The third-class on all North Sea and Chan- 
nel routes has improved so considerably that 
the old habit of travelling one class higher on 
the steamship than on the train seems barely 
justified. More discretion is needed when 
travelling by Mediterranean, Adriatic, and 
&gean steamships. 

The cheapness has been taken out of cargo 
ships by a series of agreements not to under- 
cut the big passenger lines. 





It is now possible to travel as far south as 
Naples and as far east as Vienna, entirely by 
bus. Fares are roughly equivalent to third- 
class rail; in many countries, particularly those 
such as Italy, with a deliberate policy of 
developing coach services in preference to rail- 
ways, coaches are far more comfortable than 
third-class rail carriages. Financial considera- 
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Inexpensive store in capital 
Gerngross 
Au Bon Marché 
Daells Varehus. Buldog, Sommers Magasin 
Elanto, Stockmann 
Bon Marché, Louvre 
Kaufhaus des Westen 


Chrysikopoulos, Lambropoulos 
De Bijenkorf 

Steen and Strém 

Galerias Preciados, Corte Ingles 


PUB (Paul U. Bergstrom) 


tions apart, the advantages of coach travel are: 
that you see the country better; that in many 
cases you have an English-speaking guide or 
hostess with you; that you have meal breaks 
which relieve the strain of a long journey. The 
great disadvantage is the time needed. If coach 
travel and a constant change of hotels tire 
you, you may not think the small economy 
worth while. 

In a few cases air travel, though apparently 
so much dearer than third-class rail, can save 
money, or add so much to speed, comfort, and 
convenience, that it is worth some extra cost. 
Journeys on which it should be considered 
are the kind which involve an overnight stop 
in Paris, if you arrive there around 6 p.m. with 
the day boats; by taking the early morning 
‘off-peak’ flight (at a lower rate) you can 
sometimes reach your destination within a 
day. You have to reckon that by air there are 
no porters, no tips, no meals to pay for, and 
no extras beyond the airport charge of 5s. 


EATING AND DRINKING 


When you arrive in a totally strange town 
the choice of a restaurant is very much a 
matter of common sense. It goes without say- 
ing that you walk past any restaurant which 
doesn’t display a menu. A good general rule 
is to eat in the side streets, rather than in the 
main streets and squares. In choice of food, so 
long as you stick to the natural products of 
the country you are in, you are not likely to 
go far wrong. The same goes for drinks. The 
wine or beer of the country is always the 
cheapest. It may be simpler to order some 
internationally known brew, but it is liable to 
be dearer than the local one. 

Picknicking is the cheapest of all ways of 
eating, particularly if you buy food in the local 
markets or in side streets where local house- 
wives shop. Picknicking equipment is no 
longer cumbersome to pack. All you really 
need is: plastic food bags, which can be 
wiped over and used again; a plastic screw-top 
jar (the type sold for face-cream) to hold a 
small quantity of butter; a knife, fork and 
spoon if you plan ambitious menus; a collap- 
sible beaker; a packet of drinking straws; and 
a plate. The vacuum flask, formerly the badge 
of the Englishman abroad, may be superfluous, 
since the cost of filling it with tea or coffee 
abroad is high. 

The cheapest places to eat (generally speak- 
ing) are: in Austria, the gasthaus (or gasthof); 
and in Denmark, railway stations and buffets. 
Avoid eating in hotels in Finland—and avoid 
imported foods. The chains Heck and Ruteck 
in Holland approximate in price and type to 
meals served in Lyons, and Chinese and Indo- 
nesian restaurants are cheap. In Italy, trattorie 
are good, simple restaurants. Norway: food 
is better in hotels and pensions than in restau- 
rants. Spain: avoid the type of restaurant 
clearly designed to attract the English tourist, 
where even bacon and eggs may be served; 
echoes of home are expensive. Instead you can 
try local inns, although you may find that they 
are not as clean as they might be. Anywhere 
in Sweden a milk bar—mjolkbar or just bar— 
is likely to be the cheapest place to eat; a large 
number of good and inexpensive restaurants 
are run by KF (the co-operative movement). It 
is generally cheapest in Switzerland to eat in 
a temperance restaurant, the gemeindestuben, 
run on a national scale by a single organisa- 
tion, and the alkoholfreie run by smaller 
groups. In Yugoslavia the cheapest places are 
small restaurants and inns; it is generally 
reckoned that it is nearly as cheap to eat in 
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VISIT THE 


PASSION 
PLAY 


at THIERSEE in TYROL 


You can enjoy a glorious holiday in 
friendly Tyrol for as little as 20-29 
guineas for 14 days including travel 
London back to London, hotels and 
meals . . . and a supplement of only 
2 guineas covers return travel from any 
resort in Tyrol to Thiersee and 
admittance to a performance of the 
Passion Play. Weekly performances 
from end of May until early September. 


Write or call for full partieulars 


AUSTRIA TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 
90, Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.! 




















RONALD PLANT 
who pioneered post-war touring in 

JUGOSLAVIA presents 
16 day tour: Ljubljana, Zagreb, Banja Luka, Sarajevo, 
Mostar, Dubrovnik, Split, Zadar. £46.17.6 
16 day Dalmatian Coastal Tour: Bled, Opecija, 
Split, Dubrovnik. £47.17.6 

16 day tour to Dubrovnik: from £41.10.0 

Couchettes 15/- 


Exciting holidays in many other lands 
Write or call for brochure No. Al2 


£* Blue Skies 


) TRAVEL AGENCY 
31 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, 

















SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 
ABROAD 


Arrangements made with Universities in 
AUSTRIA, GREECE, ITALY, SPAIN, 
SWITZERLAND and YUGOSLAVIA offer 
exceptionat opportunities for enjoyable and 
economical holidays. ‘“‘Musicians’ Tours”’ to 
Italy and Austria include seats for perfor- 
mances in ROME, VERONA and SALZBURG, 


Examples— 
BARCELONA 
26 days — 35 guineas 
VIENNA 
32 days — 36} guineas 
COACH TOUR OF SICILY 
16 days — 59 guineas 
VENICE - ATHENS - ROME 
21 days — 69 guineas 





Two Special Easter Parties to 
Sicily and to Venice 














HAROLD INGHAM LTD., 


15 St. John’s Road, Harrow, Middx. 
HARrow 1040 & 1087 
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EGYPT 


The fascinating charm of 
ancient Egypt with the most 
modern hotels combine to 
make an unforgettable 
holiday; whether you visit 
the Pyramids or laze on 
the Mediterranean beach, 
_ Egypt is a land of sunshine 
“all the year round. 




















For full information contact your local agent or 


EGYPTIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE 


31 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1I Telephone: REGent 2027-8-9 
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WAYFARERS 


HOLIDAYS ABROAD 





Here are 3 typical value-tor-money ofters tor 1956 i} 
1S days 1S days 1S days 
OBERAMMERGAU MADERNO BARCELONA c 
BAVARIA LAKE GARDA & PALMA q 
£29.19.6 £31.18.6 €38.15.0 i 


Early booking is essential. Write now for FREE 96-page booklet giving tuli 
details of these and other attractive Holidays Abroad. British Holidays 
programme available. 

THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. (Est. 1920) 
(Dept. A72) 20, Russell Square, London, W.C.i Tel: LANgham 6222 
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Write for brochure to Dept. G, Tourist 
Bureau, Gibraltar, or from any Travel Agent 


AND TRAVEL 
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LETS 60 = | 
CONTINENTAL, / 
LET’S GO BY FRENCH RAILWAYS! They hold an 
unrivalled reputation for speed and punctuality and, 
wherever you wish to go in Europe, they will carry you 


in splendid style at surprisingly low cost, effering 
many special advantages such as: 


TOURIST TICKETS; FAMILY TICKETS; 
PARTY TICKETS; COMBINED ROAD-RAIL TICKETS; 
—all designed to save you money. 


® COUCHETTES AND WAGONS-LITS BERTHS; 
THROUGH CARRIAGES; RESTAURANT CARS ete, 
—all adding to your comfort and your service. 


® SELF-DRIVE HIRE-CARS AND 
FRENCH POST OFFICE TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES; 
—offering exceptional facilities in France. 


FREE]! Send a postcard NOW for the new coloured booklet 
“France”, and folders of practical information, 


FRENCH 
RPAILZWAYS 


nformation, tickets and reservations from any good trave/ ogent or 
French Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, W.1 
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INCLUSIVE 
OUTLAYS 
48 gns. to 198 gns. 
MEMORABLE TOURS BY LUXURIOUS MOTOR 
PULLMAN SALOONS AND IST CLASS MOTOR 
COACHES. 


Travel in carefree luxury and enjoy every mile of your 
Continental holiday. No language or luggage worries. First 
class hotels. Escorted London back to London. No night 
travel. Tours from 12-34 days. 

Send now for brochures giving full details of tours through 
AUSTRIA, BELGIUM, DENMARK, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, HUNGARY, ITALY, 
LUXEMBOURG, MOROCCO, NORWAY, 
PORTUGAL, SPAIN, SWEDEN, 
SWITZERLAND, YUGOSLAVIA 


MOTORWAYS 


Pioneers oj Luxury Motor Pullman Tours 
(Division C/F.), 85 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 0422 or Agents. 

BRITISH ORGANISATION THROUGHOUT 
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inns (gostiona) as to buy food and cook it 
oneself. 

Tipping at all levels has become a real 
problem. There are frequently three different 
recommended rates: the lowest (by the 
natives); the middle (by British travel experts) 
and the highest (by Americans). In addition 
there has grown up the pernicious habit of 
tipping individually when a service charge has 
already been added to the bill. This is fair 
enough when some special service has been 


rendered—but totally unnecessary otherwise. 
If you have real doubts, ask the local tourist 
office, or, better still, a friendly native. 

A rough guide to current tipping conven- 
tions is given in the accompanying table. In 
Belgium, France, Italy, and to some extent in 
Holland, there is a tendency to ill-humour if 
tips are considered insufficient; elsewhere ex- 
pectancy runs less high, and in parts of Nor- 
way, in Finland and in Yugoslavia hardly 
exists at all. Hotel gratuities are not included 
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in this table, as in all countries a service charge, 
which varies according to the category of the 
hotel (in some countries it can amount to 25 
per cent. of the total), is added to the bill. 
Restaurants frequently add a percentage, but 
as this is not a universal practice, the amounts 
expected are given in the table. In most 
countries there is a fixed charge, per bag, for 
porterage at stations, varying according to the 
size of the station and fluctuating from season 
to season. 























Restaurant Taxi Porter Don't tip Do tip 
or café 
in 
d, AUSTRIA 10% 5-10% Fixed charge Cinema and theatre usherettes 
1] BELGIUM 10-15% 13% Fixed charge 
¢ 10-15% 5+ +tip 
DENMARK... ° ‘i ae 15% under 10-15% No fixed Tram driver, 25 ore, if he takes 
Skr., 124% charge your luggage in front 
if more 
Bs FINLAND on ais 10% None Fixed charge Barbers and 
hairdressers 
FRANCE “ a 12-15% 12-15% Fixed charge —— and theatre usherettes, 
-50 frs. 
GERMANY ~ 10-124% Driver includes | Fixed charge 
it in fare 
GREECE 123% 5 drachmae Fixed charge ae Fy and theatre usherettes, 
2 
HOLLAND oe . - 10-15% is% Fixed charge 
ITALY > - win 10-15-20% 20% Fixed charge Cinema and theatre usherettes, 
at least 20 lire; barmen at 
counter 
NORWAY ove ove on oe 10% None Fixed charge Barbers and 
hairdressers 
SPAIN coe . ie poe 15% 10% Fixed charge Cinema and theatre usherettes, 
+tip 1-2 pesetas 
SWEDEN — ° yee 10%+ 10% Fixed charge 
SWITZERLAND ‘ cme 10% 10-15% Fixed charge 
+tip 
YUGOSLAVIA ine _ 10% 10% Fixed charge 
VS-129 








South & East Africa 


Fortnightly Service to and from 


NTT 





CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH - EAST LONDON 
DURBAN - LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 





7 ee  _—-—— "J 





(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


Four new ‘‘Cities” now in service 
“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH”, “CITY OF EXETER”, 
“CITY OF YORK”, “CITY OF DURBAN” 


These ships represent a notable advance in design, amenities and perfection 
of detail. Superb accommodation for 100 passengers 





Passages by cargo vessels are available periodically to East Africa, India, _ 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A. to Far Eastern ports and Australia 











ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 































































STRAWBERRY FAIR 
A Biography of 
FRANCES, COUNTESS 
WALDEGRAVE, 1821—1879 


Osbert Wyndham Hewett 


Countess Waldegrave was one of the most dazzling 
mid-Victorian beauties. Daughter of Braham the 
singer, she was four times married. She was one 
of the most famous of hostesses and as chatelaine 
of Strawberry Hill she wielded enormous power 
and anyone received by her was received by all 
the rest of the fashionable politica world. 
Illustrated. 18s, net, 


HOUSEKEEPING IN 
THE 18th CENTURY 


Rosamond Bayne-Powell 


This excellent survey is packed with the interest 
of the old ways of living, The ‘good old days’ 
had a reverse side of squalor and misery and 
Mrs, Bayne-Powell shows both sides of the picture 
with great skill, Illustrated, 18s, net. 


2nd Printing 


*ALICELLA’ 


Averil Stewart 





A Memoir of 
ALICE KING STEWART 
and ELLA CHRISTIE 
1861—1949 


‘ Affectionate and delighttul, A most informative 
piece of social history excellently assembled. | 
recommend this book to anyone interested to hear 
the voice of a past class of women who were usually 
too busy to speak to posterity.’—The Spectator. 
‘The record touches on a diversity of attractive 
topics, Aspects of the "Nineties find contrast in 
travel scenes in France, India, Tibet, China, Japan, 
parts of Asia, and America. Most of these journeys 
were undertaken by the intrepid Ella, called ‘‘a 
female Marco Polo,’’ ’—=—The Scotsman, 

Illustrated, 22s, net. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Larger Than Life 


By TONI ADRIAN 


OME years ago a paper on which I was working—not the 

Spectator—published a travel supplement in which one 

of the writers expressed disappointment in the Colosseum, 
It was, he said, so small. If he had admitted to carving his 
initials on it with a penknife, he could hardly have provoked 
greater wrath; from all over the country, angry letters came ip 
denouncing us for having permitted such a desecration in our 
columns. But I could sympathise with the man; I have often 
felt the same thing myself—and not just in relation to the 
Colosseum. One’s first impression of any famous work of art 
or architecture is conditioned by expectation: and expectation 
is a minx. 


Take the cave drawings at Lascaux, now: how disappoint- 
ingly tiny they appear! But I am not sure that their size would 
matter if the custodians had not crected an entrance to the 
caves that looks as if it had been designed as an entrance to 
the Metro. You probably know the story how they were found: 
quite by chance, when a dog slipped down a hole into the cave, 
and a boy followed to rescue it. Something of the same sense 
of excited surprise should be communicated to the visitor; the 
entrance, surely, should be as unobtrusive und as unexpected 
as convenience permits. But the French are surprisingly insen- 
sitive in such matters. A few miles away, for example, the 
grotte at Les Eyzies, with its curious stalagmite/stalactite 


| formations, is quite spoiled by the notices which its exploiters 


have felt bound to scatter around, in order to remind the visitor 
of the likenesses, real or pretended, that the formations have 
to sights from the outside world—likenesses that are interesting 
when the visitor discovers them for himself, but most irritating 
when they are thrust upon him. 


THE PYRAMIDS 

I can recall only two sights where the reality is larger than 
fancy. One is the Pyramids. I had been certain, I must confess, 
that they would be disappointing. On the contrary! What I had 
not realised was that the Great Pyramid is not only immense 
in itself: it is also most impressively situated. If you drive out 
westwards from Cairo, through the flat, fertile fields, you find, 
looking up ahead of you, what looks like a wave which, just 
when it was about to break over the Nile valley, has been 
turned to sand. On top of that wave, and dominating the road, 
is the Great Pyramid, flanked by smaller pyramids and—on the 
desert side—by the Sphinx: a most impressive sight. Still, | 
have to confess that the thing which most impressed me on 
holiday in Egypt was the sight of a mirage—and a most spec- 
tacular one. They are common on the road between Cairo and 
Alexandria; in fact they represent about the only reason for 
doing that tedious route, once the first satisfaction at being in 
a desert has worn off. 

My other larger-than-life is the range of mountains called 
the Twelve Bens, or Pins, of Connemara, in the West of Ireland. 
As mountains go they are on the small side, little over 3,000 
feet. But, as Shaw once said, it is a characteristic of Irish 
mountains to look twice as high as they are, an optical illusion 
induced partly by their rugged precipitousness, and partly by 
the fact that their peaks are so often obscured by rain, which 
can give them a powerfully menacing appearance. And I de- 


| cline to believe that there is anywhere else in the world to 


compare with Connemara for its colours, particularly on a day 
when there are, to use the traditional meteorological phrase, 
showers and bright intervals. 
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ciry AND SUBURBAN (continued from page 108) 


resolution to put the lines underground was carried by 
seventeen votes to nine. At the same Committee, I learn from 
the East Anglian Daily Times, Lord Cranbrook said there were 
buildings of historic and architectural interest later than 1820. 
Indeed there are, and it is good to learn that as a result of what 
he said, the County Planning Officer was asked to seek for 
powers to preserve the handsome country stations on the line 
from Ipswich to Newmarket, with particular reference to those 
at Needham Market, Stowmarket, and Bury St. Edmunds. 


SCHOOLS QUIZ 

| do not think anyone will dare to answer the questions in 
print asked below, except to say that I am a snob and a cad 
for bringing up so tricky a subject. It would be hypocritical 
of you to say it does not interest you. 

}. Apart from Harrow and Eton, which arte the best public 

schools? 

2. What do you mean by the ‘best’? Answer this truthfully. 

3. Is Rugby above Winchester? 

4. Put these schools in their order: Sherborne, Uppingham, 
Tonbridge, Charterhouse, Wellington, Rugby, Winchester, 
Clifton, Marlborough, Shrewsbury, Stowe, Haileybury, 
Gresham’s, Lancing, Malvern, Cheltenham, Radley, Repton. 

. Do you equate co-education with specialisation? i.e. Is 

Bedales as good as Oundle? 

6. Are Gordonstoun and Dartington public schools? 

7. Can a grammar school be a public school? 

8. Isa grammar school above a high schoo]? 

9. Where do denominational schools stand? 

10. Is a day school with some boarders, like Westminster, better 
than one all day-boys? 


11. Apart from preparatory schools, which privately-run board- 
ing schools are not public schools? Why not? 


12. Are Scottish schools above English ones—apart from 
Harrow and Eton? 


The Actor’s Dog 


A te maeis to my local paper, a man appeared before 


wa 


the magistrates last week and applied for the restora- 

tion of his driving licence; it had been suspended for a 
year, of which some nine months were up. “The applicant 
told the court he was an actor and had started rehearsals 
for a play shortly to go on tour. Another reason—it sounded 
a silly one—why he wanted a car was because this would 
enable him to take his dog on tour with him, which would not 
be possible if he had no car.’ His application was granted. 

One of my troubles is that I seem to be able to read the 
newspapers in a reasonably alert and conscientious way with- 
out my eyes ever actually conveying any message to my brain. 
They travel down column after column of news and comment 
about things that matter with the same diligence with which 
they watch me shaving in the mirror. Afterwards I remember 
reading a long article about inflation, or the politics of 
France, in the same way that I remember having shaved; but 
there is precious little to choose between the intellectual 
increment from either process. 

It is only upon matters of the utmost unimportance that my 
attention seems capable of riveting itself, and to these I devote 
the anxious thought which better men reserve for the hydrogen 
bomb and the cost of living index. This regrettable tendency 
Was instantaneously brought into play by the report which I 
have quoted above. 

My sympathies ranged themselves automatically on the side 
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of the young actor. His admission that his wish to take his 
dog with him on tour might sound silly to the Olympian bench 
struck me as disarming; and I quite saw his point that he 
could not take the dog unless he had his car to take it in. 
Ordinary railway tickets are expensive enough, but at least 
some attempt is made to provide suitable accommodation for 
the passenger who buys one. Dog tickets are also extremely 
expensive, but no attempt is made to cater for the comfort 
of the dog or to define his rights (if any) as a traveller. 

He is not, according to the regulations, allowed on the seat. 
If he is a large dog and the carriage is full, there is not enough 
room for him on the floor, which in winter is often both wet 
and draughty. He can be put on a chain and tied up in the 
inhospitable guard’s van, but all dogs dislike this form of 
solitary confinement in noisy and unfamiliar surroundings and 
some dogs dislike it very much. On a long journey the dog is 
not allowed in the restaurant car, and although the staff are 
invariably ready to provide a meal of scraps or a drink of 
water they are not equipped with a receptacle for the dog to 
eat or drink out of, and the dog’s master has to lurch to and 
fro along the corridor with an over-flowing soup-plate. And 
what is supposed to happen to the dog while his master has 
his meal? 

I am an anti-guard’s-van man, because I know that my dog, 
although he would behave sensibly, would be worried and 
unhappy at being separated from me. For this reason, on the 
rare occasions when I go to Scotland by train, I do not book 
a sleeper in advance but present myself to the sleeping car 
attendant on the train and ask whether there is an empty 
sleeper and if so will he connive at my dog travelling in it 
with me? Since this is against the regulations everything 
depends on the attendant; and, if he refuses, the dog and | 
spend the night in an ordinary compartment. This prevents 
us from worrying about each other and me from lying awake 
and composing an exigent and unreasonable letter to The 
Times. But it is not—considering how much the railways 
charge for dog tickets—an altogether satisfactory arrange- 
ment, and I don’t see why there shouldn’t be some recognised 
system—such as the payment of a deposit to be forfeited if 
the dog misbehaves itself—which would offer an alternative 
to the lonely austerities of the guard’s van. 

Glad though I am that the actor is not to be deprived of 
the society of his dog, I cannot help wondering how far the 
sagacious creature is destined to accompany him up the rungs 
of the theatrical ladder. Irving, it is true, had a succession of 
dogs. The most celebrated of them—Fussy, a terrier who had 
been given to Ellen Terry by Fred Archer, the jockey, and 
passed on by her to Irving—met his death by falling through 
a trap door in the stage of a Manchester theatre; next day 
Irving took Fussy up to London (a ticket, alas, was no longer 
necessary) and buried him in the dogs’ cemetery in Hyde Park. 

But Irving moved on a loftier plane, and in a more feudal 
atmosphere, than is likely to be the case with a young actor 
setting out on tour today. Will his landladies, or the colleagues 
with whom—unless the play has an abnormally small cast— 
he will have to share a dressing room, take a favourable view 
of the dog? Much depends on the animal itself; but even if it 
has the nicest possible nature and is extremely well trained 
I have an uneasy suspicion that it may not advance the pro- 
fessional prospects of its owner. It may never get the chance 
to follow him effusively on to the stage and spoil his or (more 
probably and much worse) somebody else’s big scene; but 
between them they will be lucky if, in their journey through 
the provinces, a tendency does not arise for the actor’s fellow- 
artistes to refer to the dog as ‘that damned dog.” 


I hope they are lucky, all the same. STRIX 





































































































































99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


The New Estate David Henschel 
Edmund Cooney, James Hodge 

Tastes in TV R. E. Simms, John Irwin 
Christians and the H-Bomb H. M. Springbett 
Rev. E. O. Sutton 
Maurice Goldsmith 
Hugh Paul 


Professional Exactitude 
Proof-Reader’s Revenge 





THE NEW ESTATE 

Sir.—In his magnificent article Mr. Curran 
guided our sympathetic understanding; but he 
laid bare the vulgarity of our Brave New 
World. And in his closing paragraphs he indi- 
cated its appalling weakness—its lack of roots 
in traditions of morality and cuiture, or in the 
independence of economic responsibility. 

For this cancerous degeneracy there must be 
politico-economic remedies. Mr. Curran also 
implied that a cure lies in the reforms and the 
new inspiration which could result from an 
imaginative liberal Conservative leadership in 
education. This is more than a possibility: it 
is an absolute necessity and the only long-term 
solution. The truth of Mr. Fairlie’s shrewd 
prophecy that egalitarianism would be 
Labour's next programme is rapidly emerging 
And if this is to be Labour’s rallying cry then 
education will come to the forefront of the 
political battle—for Labour, primarily through 
the universal institution of comprehensive 
schools, will seek to impose a rigid uniformity 
on the young. 

It is significant that a Polish critic of the 


Communist educational system—herself a 
‘good Marxist’ recently said — and was 
allowed to broadcast—the view that it pro- 


duced ‘good’ young workers ‘completely lack- 
ing fibre.” Both uniformity, which 
destroys the critical appreciation of values, and 
dependence, which pauperises the spirit, have 
this about in totalitarian 
Mr. Curran the symptoms here. 
But what is the essence of Western civilisa- 
tion if it is not the cultivation of free 
critical thinking? How can it be argued 
that the fostering of independent judgement 
and individual values can best be conducted in 
schools the size of a barracks, in a political 
atmosphere redolent of the reduction of all 
values to the widest level of appeal, in an 
administrative machinery the greatest 
danger of all, especially in the fruitful ground 
of mass passivity—for the abuse of education 


n moral 


brought countries; 


reveals 


ripe 


by indoctrination? That this would come 
about were this country ever to become a 
single-party State is obvious—and that is not 
impossible; but we should beware lest the 
evil overtake us silently, inconspicuously under 
other guises, so that we wake up suddenly to 
find ourselves walled about by the State, 


robbed of our individualism 

I am convinced that the most 
belief which has informed this island’s history 
is the belief in a liberal conception of society 


based upon individual liberty. It is in our 


passionate 


schools—and I do not exclude the comprehen- 
sive school as one type suitably placed in a 
liberal variety—that this conception must be 
kept still passionately alive. 

There is no more important task—or duty— 
than education. The national necessity for a 
broader structure of technical, technological 
and scientific instruction is obvious; but it must 
never eclipse a more liberal education and the 
inculcation of those principles for which so 
recently we thought ourselves to have been 
fighting. —Yours faithfully, pavip HENSCHEL 
Dulwich College 

* 


Smr,—Mr. Curran’s ingenious article on the 
New Estate depends on a false contrast 
between middle-class and working - class 
motives and behaviour. 

Unlike its Victorian grandparents, the 
present-day middle class is not notably com- 
petitive or individualistic. In practice it seeks 
economic security by means very like those 
used by working-class groups. Compare, for 
instance, trade associations and professional 
bodies with trade unions, note the Lancashire 
cotton manufacturers’ demand for protection. 
ask oneself why there is so much for the 
Monopolies Commission to examine, consider 
how far that great middle-class group, the civil 
servants, admit the virtue of competition, and 
reflect on the fact that the economists (from 
whose ranks used to come so many of the high 
priests of the mysteries of property and com- 
petition) increasingly treat competition as 
merely one of a number of useful but 
unrealistic working assumptions. 

As to the style of working-class life on the 
new estates, it is, of course, only an abridged 
edition of middle-class life. There is no novelty 
about this. Developments in working-class 
habits have nearly always derived from the 
classes above them. This is true of matters 
ranging from teddy boys to contemporary 
furniture (which has recently reached the co- 
operative stores). 

The shift of expenditure from necessaries to 
luxuries is a trend common to both middle- 
and working-class behaviour which has been 
evident for several generations. It is primarily 
a result of a rising national income, not sub- 
sidies to rents of council houses, the quantita- 
tive importance of which Mr. Curran greatly 
exaggerates. 

Mr. Curran’s one good point is that middle- 
class and working-class people on the whole 
have different attitudes to their children’s edu- 
cation. It is at that very important point that 
the working class is least assimilated to middle- 
class ways. 

But otherwise is there any profound cultural 
difference between a rugger-going, whisky- 
drinking businessman who backs horses and 
believes in ‘fair’ competition, and a soccer- 
going, beer-drinking factory worker who does 
the pools and believes in the closed shop? 
Does either go to church or chapel, or like 
Shakespeare or classical music, interests which, 
I suppose, Mr. Curran would admit as cultural 
litmus paper appropriate to his values?—-Yours 


faithfully, EDMUND COONEY 
59 Marston Street, Oxford 

* 
Sir.—In Mr. Charles Curran’s article I detected 


what I assumed to be a selfish motive and 
some muddled thinking by a member of the 
middle class. 

In the Twenties and Thirties, when, in con- 
trast to the present day, there were more 
manual workers than jobs, the middle classes, 
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who jumped into jobs with good salaries by 
virtue of their, then rare, higher educa. 
tion, did not worry unduly about their sem. 
illiterate brothers. Now things are much dif. 
ferent; different too from the picture Mr. 
Curran paints, as he would find if he would 
study the denizens of the estates more 
closely. 

He would perhaps come to know, as | do, 
of the window-cleaner’s son who is now a 
B.Sc., the hod-carrier’s son who has also taken 
a B.Sc. I could carry on with the sons of 
engineers, lamplighters, etc., who have taken 
degrees, become art masters, instrumentalists 
in philharmonic orchestras, or almost anything 
but what Mr. Curran would have us believe. 
] hope in future he will not be too ready to 
do what few dogs would do, and bite the 
hand that feeds him.—Yours faithfully, 


JAMES HODGE 
132 Milton Street, Southport, Lancashire 


TASTES IN TV 

Sir,—Your article ‘Monument to Fraud’ does 
not accord with the usual standards of fairness 
which one expects from your journal. 

Commercial Television has only been 
established for four months and one would 
surely expect a little forbearance on the part 
of the critics until there has been time to see 
how the programmes are really shaping. It 
will be much easier to judge when the service 
is more widely established. 

In any case, I cannot agree that the pro- 
gramme standards are any lower than those 
of the BBC. Commercial Television has put 
on as many items as the BBC. Of 
course the majority of television programmes 
fall into the ‘popular’ category, but this applies, 
and has always applied, to the BBC as much 
as to the Commercial service. 

The members of my Committee, who 
include men and women in all walks of life 
and reflect every shade of opinion, were con- 
cerned with the principle that a monopoly in 
television, or indeed any field concerned with 
the dissemination of ideas, is unjustifiable. In 
this we had the support of tens of thousands 
of ordinary members throughout the country, 
and I am sure of a majority of the people. 

Nothing that has happened in the last few 
months has led us to change our minds.— 
Yours faithfully, 


serious 


R. E. SIMMS 
Secretary 
Popular Television Committee 
21 Devonshire Street, London, W1 


* 


Sir—In your issue of January 20 I find a 
vehement condemnation of the whole ITV 
set-up on page 67, On page 72 Charles Curran 
offers a brilliant analysis of ‘The New Estate 
in Great Britain.” On page 80 Brian Inglis is 
kind enough to regret the premature death of 
Sunday Afternoon. 

If we accept Mr. Curran’s estimate, and | 
do, we find that the majority of TV licence 
holders choose the Tabloid projection of—a 
simple, cheerful, manageable universe, 4 
warm cosy place of sex, excitement, triviality 
and fantasy.’ It isn’t enough to say ‘Clap hands 
for the BBC’ when they present intelligent 
documentary and to down thumbs on ITV 
when they present Liberace. The citizens ol 
‘The New Estate’ switch off the former and 
switch on the latter. 

I am altogether on the side of those who 
demand a balanced pregramme, but until we 
can give a clear answer to the question “Who 
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for?’ we have to reserve judgement as to where 
the blame lies for the present position. The 
risk in Democracy is that the majority will 
make what the minority reckon to be the 
wrong choice. When they do, the minority 
can submit (ITA) or attempt to remove choice 
(the Beaverbrook Press) or can hope that in 
time increased leisure will improve public 
taste. 

I tried with Sunday Afternoon to present 
an experimental show which was easy to 
watch and yet contained some ideas. Would it, 
as Brian Inglis hints, have captured a large 
audience in time? I don’t know, and I can’t 
complain because ATV did not choose to 
spend £20,000 to find the answer. After all, it 
is their money. 

I wish to find an outlet for my knowledge 
of the craft of TV and I find my present 
choice of appearing to be a popular prostitute 
or neglected wallflower uncomfortable to say 
the least, as it leaves me crying, ‘Will some kind 
gentleman see me home?’ What gentleman? 
—Yours faithfully, JOHN IRWIN 


4 Darnley Terrace, Kensington, W11 


CHRISTIANS AND THE H-BOMB 


Sir,—Canon Collins really ought to know 
better. You take two sets of historical circum- 
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stances, both of which happen to involve arch- 
bishops, bishops and humble members of 
church congregations taking or contemplating 
actions which may or do involve pain and 
death to others, and one of which is now 
recognised as unchristian. You then simply 
assert your belief that the two are comparable 
and people (are intended to?) imagine that you 
have put forward a logical argument. 
Personally, I find the comparison between 
Torquemada and the present Primate almost 
irresistible-—Yours faithfully, 
H. M. SPRINGBETT 


The Manse, Old Brumby Street, Scunthorpe, 
Lincs. 
* 


Sir,—I respectfully suggest that Canon Collins 
puts the wrong question. It is not whether or 
no the use of force by the Inquisition was 
justified. It is a much more difficult one: 
were the Elizabethans justified in resorting to 
arms to keep the Inquisition out of this 
country? Of course all persecution is wrong. 
But surely that is a different question from the 
terrible dilemma of war. Canon Collins may 
be right. But I suggest it is a bigger problem 
than that presented by his letter. There is a 
political Inquisition today. Those methods we 
believe to be wrong. But that is a different 


Contemporary Arts 


Mozart Today 


Wuere Bach and Mozart are sitting, presum- 
bly side by side, among the angels. they must 
at this moment be exchanging glances of ex- 
pectation rewarded as they compare the 
orgiastic celebrations of the bicentenary of 
Mozart’s birth. this year with the relatively 
modest celebration of the bicentenary of 
Bach’s death six years ago. They will be 
glances as free from jealousy on Bach’s part as 
from self-satisfaction on Mozart's, who well 
knew how much he learnt from Bach, and will 
not so misunderstand the situation as to com- 
miserate with him. The disparity was to some 
extent unavoidable if the marking of the 
Mozart anniversary was to be a celebration at 
all, since although the music of both com- 
posers is part of our everyday musical life, 
Mozart’s, as that musical life is constituted 
today, is a much greater part. The bicentenary, 
moreover, is only the ritual climax of a 
Mozart cult that has been thriving for years. 
The Salzburg Festival, Glyndebourne, and 
such organisations as the London Mozart 
Players (though this group owes some of its 
popularity to the general current craze for 
eighteenth-century chamber-orchestral music), 
are all part of it. He is the favourite opera 
composer of our time, and all five of his great 
operas are in the regular repertory all over 
the world, the delight of highbrows and low- 
brows alike. 

Yet this more assiduous cultivation of 
Mozart today than of Bach is not wholly due 
to the greater part played in our present 
musical life by operas, concertos, symphonies 
and string quartets than by church cantatas 
and organ music. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
because Mozart is the greater composer— 
though it might be maintained that he is the 
more universal, the most universal in fact of all 
composers, not excluding even Beethoven, who 
most nearly approaches him. No other com- 
Poser could encompass so often and with such 


ease such extremes of emotion or such variety 
of expression. What most of them have encom- 
passed only in a lifetime’s music, he did time 
and time again within one work, often within 
the space of a few bars. He alone could write 
operas to contain Papageno beside Sarastro 
and the Queen of the Night, or Leporello 
beside the Commendatore and Zerlina. 

This universality provides something in his 
music for the admiration of listeners of every 
age and temperament, but most generations, 
including our own, while aware of this uni- 
versality, have devoted their greatest admira- 
tion to one aspect of it. The preference 
changes with every decade. One will gush over 
the divine innocent simplicity and purity of his 
music, another over the premonitions in it of 
romantic anguish. The present fashion is 
somewhere between the two extremes, but 
nearer to the former. Less is heard now than 
used to be a few years ago of his pathetic 
G minor and D minor vein, and there is more 
admiration for his more urbane, serene, ‘clas- 
sical’ music. The reason is clear, and it is the 
reason for his present immense popularity. 
These are the characteristics most remote from 
the music of our own time, those that most 
defy expression in music today. Modern com- 
posers find the pathetic, the grim, the tragic 
and the earnest vein, or at the other extreme 
the light and the facetious, readily within their 
range, but a truly modern Mozartian lyrical 
serenity, sweetness, simplicity and ease. elude 
them. 

This is not a proposal of any woolly theory 
about art ‘reflecting the troubled spirit of the 
time we live in.’ The causes are technical. It 
used to be offered as one of the objections to 
twelve-note music that only a very !inited 
range of emotional expression, from ‘ae tor- 
tured to the melancholy, was poss: win 
it. This is partly untrue, and partly ge oss > az- 
geration, but as far as it is true. i t& 
all modern compositional techniques, and more 
so of most others than of twelve-note tech- 
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problem from the use of force to restrain the 
spread of the persecution of the innocent.— 
Yours faithfully, E. O. SUTTON 


Munster Park Methodist Church, Fulham, 
London, SW6 


PROFESSIONAL EXACTITUDE 

Sir,—In your issue dated January 13, I notice 
that Brian Inglis refers to Professor Maurice 
Goldsmith. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not a 
professor, flattering as is the title. — Yours 
faithfully, MAURICE GOLDSMITH 
82 Park Street, London, W1 


PROOF-READER’S REVENGE 

Sir,—Mr. F. R. Bell tells us that Charles I 
was executed seven years ago this month. As I 
unfortunately missed any reference to this 
event in the national press at the time, may I 
ask if there is any truth in the widespread 
rumour that his grand-daughter, Queen Anne, 
is also dead.—Y ours faithfully, HUGH PAUL 
18 Alyth Road, Bournemouth 


{Our proof-reader comments: ‘The credit is 
all Mr. Bell’s.—Editor, Spectator.] 





nique, which came into being because of this 
very difficulty. It is especially true of any 
homophonic music, such as Mozart's was, 
based, structurally, on progressions and con- 
trasts of harmonic tension. With the gradual 
enrichment of harmony in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the gradual blurring of the distinc- 
tions between consonance and dissonance, it 
has become increasingly difficult to preserve 
such contrasts, and in particular to write inter- 
esting or beautiful music of low harmonic 
tension. Ways have been found of lowering the 
tension, and of recovering the classical spirit, 
but not Mozartian ways. The slogan of the 
neo-classical movements of this century has 
always been ‘back to Bach,’ never ‘back to 
Mozart.’ Many have found an austere, contra- 
puntal, Bach-like neo-classicism possible, but 
few have dared attempt a Mozartian homo- 
phonic kind, and fewer still have succeeded 
above the level of pastiche. The only major 
exception is Stravinsky, who in Apollon 
Musagete, the Piano Sonata, the Symphony in 
C, the Capriccio, and The Rake's Progress, has 
solved the insoluble problem. But even he in 
the last few years has turned to counterpoint 
—and not at all the counterpoint of the last 
movement of Mozart's ‘Jupiter’ Symphony. 

Few of those who have been listening with 
such pleasure this week to the spate of Mozart 
performances will perhaps find this an accept- 
able analysis of our Mozart-worship today, 
and of our devotion to him above Bach. Nor 
is it, of course, a complete analysis. But it is 
natural that as we see the Mozartian ideal 
receding from us in our own music, and feel 
ourselves committed inescapably to a Bachian 
(or as it now seems a pre-Bachian) kind of 
music, we should try to preserve what we are 
losing, and, since we cannot perpetuate the 
Mozartian, should cling all the tighter to 
Mozart himself, to console ourselves. This 
does not necessarily mean that if we ceased to 
need that consolation we should cease to 
admire Mozart so much. But that is not likely 
to be put to the test in our time, for all present 
trends in composition suggest, if this diagnosis 
of the cause for our present love of Mozart is 
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correct, that we shall continue, unless we grow 
resigned, to need him in the same way for a 
long time yet, and that when in 1991 we come 
to commemorate Mozart’s death, again, as it 
will happen, six years after celebrating the 
tercentenary of Bach’s birth, they will find 
themselves observing much the same situation 
and exchanging much the same glances. 


COLIN MASON 


Individual Shows 


Tue first month of 1956 has brought abundant 
evidence of the most fashionable ways of 
painting. If it is a battle which is set before 
us, it is plainly a battle of the styles. The 
roomful of abstract expressionists at the Tate 
has been reinforced by an exhibition of the 
painting of Magda Cordell at the Hanover 
Gallery, The display of Parisian realism from 
the Salon de la Jeune Peinture at the Marl- 
borough Fine Art Ltd. is joined by an English 
adherent to this tendency, Peter Coker, hold- 
ing his first one-man show at the Zwemmer 
Gallery. On both sides the cheer-leaders are 
in action and their vocabularies are equally 
emotive or rabble-raising. 

To the author of the catalogue introduction, 
Magda Cordell’s work suggests such voguish 
vocables as ‘galactic, visceral, flux, hyper- 
space, homeomorphism, multiform, contra- 
terrene’ and I must confess that some of these 
words do not spring to my mind under any 
circumstances, Her pictures suggest a marriage 
between Jackson Pollock and the Thing from 
outer space and, turning again to the catalogue, 
I find that these works are sometimes ‘symbols 
of the body’s organs joined with lyrical 
symbols of outer space’ sometimes ‘androids 
with a patina of pathos.’ If you have not so 
far visited this exhibition, do not be too fearful 
or too expectant, for almost all that can be 
said of this gut-spinning is that the colour can 
occasionally be extremely pretty in a marbled 
end-paper sort of way. 

Many of these pictures betray an inherent 
weakness of ‘action painting,’ whether it is non- 
figurative or whether. as here. it attempts ‘to 
found iconographies.’ Lines or sequences of 
drips and dribbles formed by the free move- 
ment of the arm or hand as they swivel from 
the shoulder, elbow or wrist produce curves 
with a certain natural vitality, but also an 
extremely monotonous vocabulary of 
arabesques, shapes and rhythms 

The sponsors of the new realism appeal to 
us through sentiment and the pathetic fallacy 
‘The walls of the dilapidated houses weary of 
proclamation and posters . a Stage set for 
lovers, for those who will one day restore 
Paris.” I find it as difficult to detect these 
profundities of allusiveness and poetry i: 
M. René Aberlenc’s picture of a Parisian place 
at the Marlborough as I do to discover the 
*patina of pathos,’ for such beauties are not in 
the eye of this beholder. The Marlborough 
does, however, provide a great deal of ex- 
tremely professional painting, much of it 
devoted to the now familiar subjects, devices 
and method which are the requisite of the New 
Realist orthodoxies. Peter Coker is a very 
accomplished painter in the manner of Rebey- 
rolle and Derrick Greaves and although he has 
come late into the field he presents the vocabu 
lary of realism with exceptional suavity and 
confidence. Only in his landscapes does he seem 
to be really engaged with the subject; only 
there does he resist a temptation to make a 
picturesque image. 
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Frank Auerbach, whose pictures have been 
on view this month at the Beaux Arts Gallery, 
is certainly a very personal and original artist, 
but one who, at present, seems to be 
laboriously obscuring his talent. At first glance 
his pictures, and particularly his London 
landscapes, made with such a dense accumula- 
tion of pigment as to become sculptured 
reliefs, might appear to belong to the world 
of abstract expressionism in which the material 
and its handling is of paramount importance. 
His paintings of the human face, however, sug- 
gest that his aim is the exploration and re-crea- 
tion of the objective world; at present the 
balance between image and material consis- 
tently eludes him. Indeed his pictures serve 
to symbolise the character of so much paint- 
ing today, in which conventional ideas or 
pictorial conceptions are given a false glamour 
through an eccentric or mannered handling of 
the artist’s materials. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Late Night 


THe Third Programme occasionally performs 
a useful function in giving us plays which we 
are unlikely to find in the theatre. Padraic 
Fallon’s Diarmuid and Grainne ought to have 
been a good example; but the Third goes col- 
lectively daft at the mention of Ireland. The 
cast were more Oirish than the Irish; for by 
some misfortune, even actors who speak with 
a normal Irish accent in real life often affect 
an agonising brogue in plays (for that matter, 
English actors go stage-English, too). 

The casting of Diarmuid and Grainne was 
wonderful in its eccentricity. Jack McGowran 
is a fine natural comedian, much neglected by 
myopic managements; to ask him to play King 
Cormac was like asking Frankie Howerd to 
play King Lear—though. mind you, he was 
making a good fist at it up to the time, early 
on in the proceedings, when I switched off, 
unable to bear Adrienne Corri’s Subtopian 
Grainne. 

| have been watching some of the late night 
stuff on commercial television, as that is where 
good programmes go to before they die. The 
most recent casualty is Thursday’s The 
Scientist Replies; apparently it did not sink to 
the level required by the science fiction 
devotees. I believe it is to be replaced by 
Maurice Goldsmith’s programme; | apologise 
for mistitling him (see correspondence), but 
the company's publicity credited him with a 
Chair. Friday’s Cine Holiday was a good and 
pleasant idea, showing some amateur produc- 
tions which have been entered for AR’s film 
contest; and as a devoted admirer of Joan 
Sims and George Benson, I was delighted to 
see them in Here and Now, along with a 
promising blues singer. But straight revue does 
not ‘take’ on television; it generates no warmth. 
if. for example, the excruciating song “There’s 
a Glow in the Heart of West Riding’ is to be 
sung by two young people who are ostensibly 
gazing over that district from a nearby peak, 
it is necessary that the peak should not be so 
obviously a studio prop. A film of the West 
Riding, say. is needed to give verisimilitude. 

The only programme | have come across 
which attempts thus to exploit the medium’s 
possibilities is the Jack Jackson Show on 
Sunday night. The records he plays are as tire- 
some as the visitors he introduces (among them, 
last Sunday that delinquent Liberace, Frankie 
Vaughan). But the use Jackson makes of trick 
visual and sound effects is entertaining. | do 
not know if the programme’s inventiveness, 


ingenuity and technical skill are to be credited 
to him or to his co-producer; but it makes the 
bulk of television’s basic slag, Commercial of 
Corporation, look incorrigibly amateur, 
BRIAN INGLIs 


Super-Troy 
HELEN OF TROY. (Warner.}——Lost. (Gay. 
mont.}——THE LIEUTENANT Wore Skirts. 

(Carlton.) 

Warne Bros. have spent a large sum of money 
on Helen of Troy, and for once such vast ex- 
penditure is justified. For of its kind—the spec. 
tacular, super-colossal, five-thousand-extras 
kind—it is a wonderful film. Made in Rome 
with a preponderantly British cast (the 
foreigners’ voices are, presumably, dubbed), 
and with a more than adequate script by John 
Twist and Hugh Gray, this lavish production 
recounts, with what is probably accuracy, the 
history of the Trojan War. Its battles and its 
orgies, indeed all its crowd scenes, have been 
handled superbly by Robert Wise; splendid 
riots of colour, sound, and fury they are. As to 
the stars, Helen herself, Rossana Podesta, 
could not perhaps have launched more than a 
squadron of corvettes, but Paris, Jack Sernas, 
is so beautiful, so virile and attractive, he will 
float a million heartbreaks. With Niall Mac- 
Ginnis as Menelaus, Stanley Baker as Achilles, 
Robert Douglas as Agamemnon, Harry Ap- 
drews as Hector and Cedric Hardwicke as 
Priam the fortunes of war are in good hands 
Fine performances all these. 
* 

Lost is a workmanlike, solid, sensible English 
picture—directed in just such a manner by 
Guy Green—about a young couple, David 
Knight and Julia Arnall, whose baby dis- 
appears from its parked pram outside a shop 
in Kensington. The law, personified by David 
Farrar at his most phlegmatic, plods methodi- 
cally on through a welter of clues—this inside 
view of a policeman’s ineffably tedious day 
inspires unqualified admiration for the Force 
—and though de-routed by a number of red 
herrings, each held up to be sniffed at by some 
of the country’s leading character actresses, 
Thora Hird, Marjorie Rhodes, Joan Sims and 
Joan Hickson, to name a few, eventually solves 
its case satisfactorily. This film, pleasant 
though it is, is chiefly memorable for its start- 
lingly lovely photographs of London. The 
beauty of Kensington Gardens, too long taken 
for granted, is positively shocking. 


* 


Though lamentably entitled, The Lieutenant 
Wore Skirts is a very amusing comedy. With a 
story which will not bear analysis it gives 
ample scope for Tom Ewell’s particular brand 
of humour and Sheree North’s more obvious 
charms. It has funny situations and very funny 
dialogue, and though not quite so enjoyable 
as The Seven Year Itch, which it faintly re- 
sembles, it can be highly recommended. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Che Speciator 

JANUARY 29, 1831 
AUDACIOUS PLACARD.—The reward offered for 
the apprehension of the assassin of young MI 
Ashton, at Ashton-under-Line, is 1500/. Under 
the hand-bill offering this reward, ‘a printed 
placard was posted last week, stating that 500/. 
would be given to any person who would shoot 
either of the Magistrates whose names are 
mentioned in the hand-bill. 
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BOOKS 


Apollonian 
By IAIN HAMILTON 


I: is in the nature of fleas to live upon dogs, and not even 





an animal with the best of pedigrees can keep them off by 

its own efforts. But an owner, capable of distinguishing 
between his dog and its parasites, does not turn the creature 
out of doors in disgust and kick it round the garden. He deals, 
instead, with the fleas, thus ridding the dog of its irritation and 
restoring its good name. If only those angry young critics who 
march up and down the ranks of writers like drill-serjeants 
with twitching livers would use whatever common sense re- 
mains to them after their academic excesses. For a writer’s 
reputation can be very quickly flea-ridden; and it should be 
one of the critic’s jobs to be handy with the Keating’s Powder. 
But rather too many of them seem incapable of distinguishing 
these days. Is this what people mean when they complain about 
the prevalent lack of urbanity? 

Such are the thoughts which first occur to me after reading 
again, in its new edition,* Norman Douglas’s Old Calabria, 
one of the very best ‘travel books’ (if it can be crammed into 
a category which holds it only with difficulty) ever written in 
English. Douglas’s greatest crime was that he had imitators 
and foolish disciples who, quite lacking his ironic clarity and 
directness of vision, made a soft and mushy hash of things and 
turned certain parts of the Tyrrhenian and Ionian seas into a 
nastier sort of playground. Is he to be denigrated, who saw so 
very clearly and paid no less attention to the social and 
economic facts than to the topographical and geological, be- 
cause some of his parasites have turned those classical parts 
into a sort of twittering Cockayne? He did not himself, to be 
sure, praise his fleas. Mr. John Davenport, in his excellent and 
frank introduction to this edition, records the last words that 
Douglas addressed to him on Capri a few months before his 
death: ‘For God’s sake, dearie, preserve me from those ——.’ 
But the angry drill-serjeants, primed with the words of com- 
mand mugged up from the Cambridge manual, stride up and 
down with their pace-sticks, telling us that if we see anything 
at all to admire in Douglas we can’t possibly be fit to read even 
the least of D. H. Lawrence’s short stories. What was it that 
Yeats said about Pride and Truth shaking 


. . their wicked sides at youth 
Restraining reckless middle-age? 


It must have been noticed by this time that those who write 
apppreciatively of the work of Norman Douglas are apt to be 
somewhat on the defensive. I detect a trace of it in myself. 
One reason for this I have sketched above. But there are others. 
Whatever Douglas wrote, he was, in the best sense, an amateur, 
another of those eccentrics who stand out craggily in the 
panorama of Eng. Lit. and cannot be tucked away neatly 
enough into one clear category or another. This places him, as 
it also places Sterne and Peacock and some others, just beyond 
and apart from the ebb and flow of ordinary literary fashion, 
and so constitutes an additional awkwardness for tidy-minded 
critics whose bread and butter depends upon their subjects 
Standing to attention in the ranks, now obediently choking in 





* Secker and Warburg, 30s. 
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the tide of disapproval, now glowing in the sunshine of re- 
discovery. But what is the poor critic, all ready with the latest 
measuring-stick and box of labels, to make of such a book as 
Siren Land, that learned monologue which one can compare 
only to a fortnight spent in the company of the best talker 
imaginable? One sees the difficulty, and sympathises, but must 
yet insist that Siren Land is a book more worth having than a 
great many others more susceptible of systematic criticism. 
Not even Douglas’s most fanatical admirers would call him a 
great novelist, yet the intractable fact remains that in South 
Wind he wrote one of the wittiest satires in English. What is 
one to do with those amateurs who won’t settle down to play 
the professional game in the proper manner? I notice that 
even one or two of his most eminent admirers have been getting 
out of the difficulty by praising Old Calabria at the expense 
of South Wind, which book, they say, as if they were announc- 
ing a great discovery, is already somewhat dated. Considering 
that it was first published in 1917 it would be surprising indeed 
if it did not at this stage appear somewhat ‘dated,’ but that is 
a process which its genial satire will, | fancy, survive without 
much trouble, and so prove wrong even such a perceptive critic 
of Douglas as the late Professor Dawkins. 

And then, when he came to write his memoirs he could not 
do it in an orthodox manner but had instead to invent the 
device of an urn stuffed with old calling-cards which he drew 
out one by one, letting his memory play, at length or briefly, 
upon each of them until the book was finished—as fascinating 
a volume of reminiscences as anyone might hope to have on a 
bedside table. 

Then, again, so many of the best of our younger critics today 
seem to have been born slightly middle-aged and a trifle soured 
by puritanism of one sort or another, and Douglas’s extreme 
pleasure in the phenomenal world must by its nature be dis- 
concerting to them. The world known through the senses was 
as harshly and delightfully real to him as it was to the Greeks 
of classical antiquity in their rational, non-Pythagorean aspect 
(the Sage of Croton gets short shrift in Old Calabria), and 
there is no doubt that this bred in his thought an uncompromis- 
ing hardness, an elegiac austerity which occasionally grates on 
the reader of today who does not feel quite the same compul- 
sion, heaven knows, to react so violently against Victorian 
idealism and earnestness. It is quite true that some of his 
personal habits were curious and that too open an indulgence 
in them got him into hot water on a few occasions. I do not 
myself share the amatory tastes which he developed in Italy 
(and about which Mr. Davenport writes sensibly), but this does 
not worry me when I read his books, any more than Gide’s 
infinitely more theatrical queerness vexes me when I pick up 
his. This was Douglas’s own private concern and it was left, 
as Mr. Davenport says, to ‘his more half-witted disciples to 
make a song and dance about it.’ (And to Mr. Richard Alding- 
ton in that recent memoir where we saw the principle de 
mortuis nil nisi malum so dazzlingly sustained.) Also, his 
writing at its best had a remarkably spare, hard, classical 
elegance, the product of rigorous thought rather than of any 
delight, sensuous or donnish, in muddling about with words; 
and bleak elegance of this variety does not seem at the moment 
to be counted high among the virtues. But I am not at all sure 
that the very worst thing that can be said about Douglas is not 
to recall that he once saw fit to rebuke D. H. Lawrence— 
politely, affectionately even, but still with a Victorian sternness 
—for a more than ordinarily distasteful piece of literary bad 
manners. In a pamphlet, D. H. Lawrence and Maurice Magnus 
(which he later reprinted in Experiments as A Plea for Better 
Manners), he upbraided Lawrence for the varicty of mis- 
representations with which he had diversified his introduction 
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to Maurice Magnus’s Memoirs of a Private in the Foreign Legion; 
and although he did so with astonishing gentleness, considering 
how Lawrence had so cheaply pilloried him in Aaron’s Rod, | 
fancy that this is something that the Lawrentian aficién will be 


slow to forgive. 


But all this is chit-chat of the serjeants’ mess, so to speak, and 
need not be taken too seriously by those content with quality 
and without a vested interest in the fashions of the moment. For 
no doubt, I find no difficulty in 
reconciling my pleasure in Lawrence’s achievement with the 
delight which I take in Douglas’s splendidly extrovert intelligence, 
his pragmatical assurance, his respect for the phenomenal world, 
his good breeding as a writer, his elegiac elegance. Perhaps Old 
Calabria is indeed the best of his books, as it is certainly the 
most scholarly (I do not count his scientific papers); but it would 
be unfortunate if it were too idly accepted that it casts all the 
That is far from the truth, as a 
newcomer to Douglas’s writing can discover from works as 
Mr. 
‘What strikes one about 
the robust wholesomeness of 
it all. His friends felt that the books were but a pale reflection 
of the man they knew, but it is true to say that he put the best of 
himself into his books. The concluding paragraphs of Old Calabria 
What stands up to the sunlight is hard, 


myself, a very common reader, 


others wholly into the shade. 


diverse as In the Beginning and Together. For the rest, 
Davenport should have the last word: 


his books is the sanity of the tone, 


epitomise his attitude. 


clean, and good; what is misty, vague, frowsty, stuffy—evaporates. 


He was not a sentimental humanist, and knew that strong light 


creates dark shadows; but what distinguishes his writing from that 
of his contemporaries is its constant grace and gaiety.’ 


Baldwin—Legend and History 


My FatHer: The 3y A. W. Baldwin. (Allen and 
Unwin, 25s.) 
It will be a pity if this book is regarded as no more than a moving 
human document. Moving, certainly, it is. The unstrained quality 
of Mr. A. W. Baldwin’s love of his father so informs his writing 
that, although sentence after sentence is charged with emotion, 
there is not one which is embarrassing or impertinent. But there is 
more to the book than a son’s testimony in memory of his father. 
Mr. Baldwin has done what Mr. G. M. Young so singularly failed 
to do: presented a rounded portrait of the man himself. The early 
chapters (with their delightful and convincing picture of Baldwin’s 
own father) tell us a lot, for the first time, of the influences to 
which Baldwin responded as he grew up. The closing chapters 
(with their sad picture of Baldwin and his wife in the years of their 
decline and his dishonour) enable us to see those same ennobling 
influences still at work, He must be a man denied compassion who 
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can read these pages without wondering at the cruelties of public 
life. 

But there is still more to the book. Mr. A. W. Baldwin has algo 
cone what Mr. G. M. Young apparently had no inclination to do: 
made the first serious attempt (for Mr. Somervell’s was a slight 
apologia) to meet the charges which fell about Baldwin’s heag 
throughout the war, which sent him to his grave in discredit, ang 
which are still occasionally revived along with all the other 
incantations of the Thirties. There is no need to accept fully al] 
Mr. Baldwin's judgements and interpretations—I have my own 
reservations to make later—but it should be clear now that there 
is a substantial case for Baldwin’s critics to answer. The book js, 
in short, what perhaps one did not expect from a son and partic. 
ularly from a son intent on restoring his father’s reputation; it js 
a serious work, as necessary to the student as it will prove pleasur. 
able to the general reader. It will be a long time, if ever, before it 
has to yield its place among the essential documents on Britain 
between the wars. 

In one respect, I think, Mr. Baldwin performs a task which has 
an interest and value far beyond the limits of his brief. He 
illustrates how easily legend can become history. Mr. (as he then 
was) Winston Churchill’s record before the 1939-45 war was quite 
good enough to be able to stand up to serious scrutiny afterwards, 
Yet serious scrutiny is what it has been denied until now. I do not 
think Mr. Baldwin seriously damages the record of the pre-war 
Mr. Churchill, but he does indicate why at the time Mr. Churchill 
carried so little weight, why he appeared to so many people to be 
offering no serious alternative to Baldwin’s policies. In the light 
of after-events, it is easy to pick out the thread which ran consis- 
tently through Mr. Churchill’s utterances from 1933 to 1939, and 
the simplicity of some of his views now takes on the appearance 
of profundity. But it was precisely consistency which seemed 
most obviously lacking to his contemporaries as his views erupted 
in speech after speech and article after article, and it is not 
surprising that in the tangle of asides and tendentious observations 
with which they were apt to be filled the acuteness of his insight 
and of his foresight was so often overlooked. 

As I have said, Mr. Baldwin does not harm Mr. Churchill's 
record, which has other justifications; but he does help to 
explain the behaviour of both Baldwin and of the majority of 
Conservatives. 

For the rest, Mr. Baldwin’s defence of his father’s record in 
foreign policy and rearmament follows established lines, although 
it is much better documented than either Mr. Young's lazy 
biography or Mr. Somervell’s brief riposte, and it contains some 
interesting points about the failure of Baldwin’s advisers to inform 
him accurately about the extent of German rearmament. Mr. 
Baldwin cannot, however, clear his father of the real charge which 
can be made against him, that he failed to educate the electorate 
in the need for rearmament between 1932 and 1937. The charge, 
when made seriously and not merely frivolously for partisan 
reasons, is not one of moral turpitude. There is not the slightest 
evidence that he ever put his party before his country in this 
matter, and Sir Winston Churchill who, as this book shows, was 
so generous and kind to Baldwin in his last years, might now go 
further and expunge from any future edition of his war memoirs 
the misleading and uncharitable entry in the index which has 
caused so much of the trouble. 

But, although Baldwin can be exonerated from the charge of 
moral turpitude, he must still remain convicted of a lack of great 
ness in his statesmanship during the last of the years which the 
locusts ate. His greatest single act was to support and hold his 
party behind the India Bill. His greatest and most lasting influence 
was in healing the industrial wounds left after the 1914-18 war 
and after the General Strike and in making it possible for the 
Labour Party to act constitutionally and within the English 
political tradition. Paradoxically, indeed, it was largely to Baldwin 
that the country owed its unity in 1939 and 1940, and no one 
should forget this. It is even possible that he had devoted so much 
of his life and his thought to removing the dangerous frictions in 
the nation’s life that he had become incapable of offering the 
challenges and provoking the opposition which statesmanship 
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gmetimes makes inevitable at moments of crisis. But whatever 
his faults and whatever the explanations of them, it is high time 


they were seen in the perspective of history and in the light of his 


character. 
HENRY FAIRLIE 


Who Wrote Hoffman? 


Tut MAN WHO Was SHAKESPEARE. By Calvin Hoffman. (Max 
Parrish, 15s.) 

| HAD a narrow escape once. I might easily have become a 
Shakespearean scholar. The talk in my home when I was a boy 
yas all about first folios and quartos, and an historian, W. J. 
Lawrence, was often to be heard loudly denouncing other scholars. 
Naturally since all the books were easily at hand and there was a 
lot of conversation to be listened in to, I began to take an interest. 
One result is that even now, if put to it and if the language is 
English, I can make a fair shot at reading Elizabethan handwriting. 
At any rate I can read it well enough to know that the register of 
the Church of St. Nicholas, Deptford, has among its burial entries 
for 1593 ‘Christopher Marlow slaine by ffrancis ffrezer the 1 of 
june.” There is no need to post off to Deptford to see it; it is 
reproduced in an excellent photograph in F. S. Boas’s Christopher 
Marlowe (1940) opposite page 277. Now Mr. Hoffman, by the | 
srt of mistake which in the end I cannot believe is accidental, 
reproduces this from the work of James Broughton who wrote to 
the rector in 1820 and received the reply that the entry was ‘Ist 
June 1593, Christopher Marlowe, slain by Francis Archer.’ Hoff- 
man makes great play with this and even tries to use the entry to 
prove that Marlowe was killed on June 1, although it is clear that 
this is the date of his burial. As it is also necessary to prove that | 
he was not killed by Ingram Frizer, what easier than to leave | 
uncorrected the misquotation from the register? But it is also, | 
for the Hoffman theory, necessary to prove that Marlowe was not | 
killed at all on that date and lived to write all the plays which 
ignorant scholars for years have insisted on attributing to William 
Shakespeare. This is where the story begins to get out of hand and 
Mr. Hoffman’s book changes in note from the pathetic to the 
comic. 

The plays themselves have to be used as evidence, since a 
writer’s style is as individual as his fingerprints. This leads on to 
a series of ‘parallels’ so ridiculous that they are themselves 
sufficient to persuade any sensible reader that the book is 
buncombe. We know that the song ‘Come live with me...” 
turned up in As You Like It and in The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
But ‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ turns up in The Three Sisters—is this 
sufficient to turn the Hoffmanites loose on Chekhov? We know 
that ‘Who ever loved that loved not at first sight’ can be found in 
As You Like It as well as in Hero and Leander but it would have 
been more honest, not to say more scholarly, to give the context 
which makes it clear that in As You Like It it is meant as a 
quotation, The most remote resemblances will serve Mr. Hoff- | 
man’s purpose. Tamburlaine : ‘Blush, blush fair city’ is found to 
have a significant resemblance to Macbeth; ‘Bleed, bleed poor 
country.’ Well, doing a little research of my own, I have found this 
parallel, ‘Then Greene addresses himself to three of his friends 
in a special warning. (Marchette Chute, Shakespeare of London.) 
‘Addressing his former play-writing friends Greene cautions 
them. . . . * (Calvin Hoffman, The Man Who Was Shakespeare.) 
By the Hoffman method that proves beyond any doubt that both 








books were written by one person. But who is he? 


GERARD FAY 


Femme Fatal 


Is Sue A Lapy? By Nina Hamnett. (Allan Wingate, 12s. 6d.) 


Wen Nina Hamnett was once in Ireland, she decided to pay a 
visit to the enchantingly lovely Blasket Islands, but when she 





arrived at Dingle, which is on the mainland opposite the islands, 
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she decided not to go because, as she tells us, the islands ‘looked 
bleak and publess.’ I do not know how a distant island has to look 
to appear publess to someone on the mainland but anybody who 
has read and enjoyed Miss Hamnett’s new book would appreciate 
that gifted lady’s reluctance to set foot on territory where indeed 
there might be no pubs to welcome her. Throughout this dis- 
jointed, lackadaisical book we are conducted to numerous 
hostelries, but whether we are with her in Ireland or in France we 
invariably find ourselves back on the next page at the Fitzroy 
Tavern in Soho which acts throughout the book as a kind of focal 
point from which expeditions set out and whither they lead one 
back. I am delighted to find Miss Hamnett so bright and sparkling 
today, because chance took me once, years ago, on a Visit to 
Alesteir Crowley when he was busy pronouncing some form of 
magic anathema against poor Miss Hamnett whom he was suing 
at the time for alleged libel. Incense burned and magic words were 
being uttered with great solemnity and I am very pleased to think 
that one awful curse did not have too bad an effect on this resilient 
lady. Miss Hamnett is still a very gifted artist as the illustrations 
of her work in her book, many of which were done only a year 
ago, will prove, but she seems more proud of the fact that she was 
able to discover a ‘new method of killing Sunday afternoons’ than 
of all her delightful drawings. She found out that after the pubs 
close on Sunday afternoons it is possible to take a river boat from 
Westminster Pier to Greenwich and that these boats are fully 
licensed all afternoon, so backwards and forwards she used to go 
on Sundays enjoying every minute of the river trip and giving her 
readers equally great enjoyment with her description of them. My 
only complaint about this entertaining book is that there is no 
index and that Miss Hamnett’s French quotations are invariably 
incorrect. I can bear ‘pommes sauté, ‘choucroute garni,’ but not, 
as on one occasion, ‘d Je’ instead of au! I am tempted to describe 
this amazing lady in retaliation as a femme fatal. Nevertheless, I 
am already looking forward to her next book of reminiscences. 


GERALD HAMILTON 





“Africa in 
a giant 
nutshell’ 





JOHN GUNTHER’s 


Inside Africa 


‘A brilliantly designed documentary of enormous length, a rapidly 
shifting succession of views, constructed with wit, imagination 
and political insight.’— Spectator 


‘The most comprehensive, thoughtful, fair-minded study of Africa 
and its problems that'has appeared in print.’-—-NEGLEY FARSON 
(New Statesman) 


‘Comprehensive . . 
The Times 


- fascinating. Its scope is immense,’"— 


‘This was the most exciting and absorbing book I read in 1955. I 
was enchanted, by the discovery of facts, by the opportunity of 
enlightening myself... Here is modern Africa at last.’-—ceciL 
WOODHAM-SMITH (Sunday Times) 

30s. 
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New Novels 


DELIVERANCE, By L. A. G. Strong. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 
JOHNNY PurRPLE. By John Wyllie. (Secker and Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 
SEVEN THUNDERS. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Macmillan, 12s, 6d) 


Tue UNDousTeED Deeb. By Jocelyn Davey. (Chatto and Windus, 
13s. 6d.) 


DELIVERANCE is a novel to be savoured slowly and remem. 
bered. It moves with the leisurely pace of life in the early years of 
the century in a small West Country town, among small shopkeep. 
ing folk; and it gives you so strong a feeling of having watched the 
action mounting, of having known exactly what led Georgie on 
to the unhappy climax of his life, that you find yourself afterwards 
considering him as someone quite familiar, whose behaviour you 
could forecast and understand under all sorts of other circum. 
stances. Georgie, a quiet, gentle, altogether right-feeling and 
attractive small boy, has been brought up in an orphanage and 
once a month allowed out to visit his aunt for tea. Vulnerably 
warm-hearted, ‘he -would have poured devotion on anyone who 
was kind and could absorb it,’ but, neither orphanage nor aunt 
being responsive to his affectionate approaches, all the love of his 
childhood is concentrated on his pretence-uncle, Eddie Pemberthy, 
a rumbustious friend of his aunt’s who calls him by heartening 
names like ‘partner,’ ‘mate’ or ‘pal o’ me ’eart’: a Wellsian 
character, wonderfully realised, first looming up out of the com- 
mon daylight before the fascinated eyes of Georgie, then 
gradually, as experience tempers but never embitters the boy's 
view of things, shrunken a little but never less than extraordinary, 
All the stuffy, cosy, overcrowded turn of the century is in those 
early pages: in Aunt Butters’s mixed muddle of a general store, tea 
by the coal fire, a box of shells to look at as an afternoon’s enter- 
tainment. Then Georgie, grown up, is bequeathed the shop, and, 
prospering, tricked into marriage by a friend called Grace. The 
rest of the book is concerned with his disintegration, Grace's 
ascendancy, the horror of their marriage, and Georgie’s final 
redemption: with how a man of such ‘inoffensive gentle decency’ 
could get to the pitch of murder. Mr. Strong has written a period 
piece that yet never for a moment loses its immediacy; for in the 
atmosphere of an almost-vanished world he moves with such 
assurance that the scene appears, not exotic, but familiar and 
close and tangible to us too. 

Into war books time comes as well, and with a vengeance. 
Johnny Purple, though peppered with brilliant asides on the matter 
in hand, is disappointing. For Mr. Wyllie has not, somehow, 
managed to bring the war forward or to take us back there: we 
seem to be hovering in time above the only too solid Sumatra 
jungle, neither immediately nor historically quite involved. Yet 
there are some extraordinarily impressive things about it, best Mr. 
Wyllie’s quality of extreme precision, of a kind of atmospheric 
exactness. Look at his first page—a group of airmen lounging in 
the smart Palembang Club, fitting there ‘about as well as hairy legs 
would seem to fit between silk sheets’; they are ‘a chimpanzees’ tea- 
party,’ figures ‘crudely shaped with a sculptor’s thumb,’ beside 
whom the rest—administrative staff, grounded, snug, and conscious 
of inferiority—look ‘smooth, painted, and glazed.’ ‘The resulting 
contrast’—and this is the book’s theme—‘made the fliers look like 
bigger men.’ On these first two pages the scene is set so accurately 
that nothing in the rest of the book—no action, no further know- 
ledge—really improves on it. These ‘figures crudely shaped’ never 
grow more complex or more mature than they are in this first 
splendid sketch. 


Seven Thunders, by contrast, is the conventional bang-bang 
type of war book, full of scurrying, explosions, and violent action. 
You never quite get away from the feeling that this is not wat 
but another rattlingly good tale of cops and robbers. 


The Undoubted Deed, a smooth and shiny first novel, is of the 
J. I. M. Stewart school of donnish, whimsical humour, un- 
doubtedly destined to be called ‘delightful,’ but to me, personally, 
though I was moderately amused in parts, on the whole just the 
least bit of a bore. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


We had been told that there would be snow 
on high ground. The radio forecast said other 
things about other places. Down in the village 
where the stream goes under the bridge the 
scene was typical of a winter’s day. All the 
doors were closed and there was not even a 
dog or a cat on a doorstep. The bus arrived 
and a man who was evidently a shepherd got 
out, clattering on to the road and pausing there 
to light his pipe. Someone rubbed a steamed-up 
window and indicated that he had left his dog 
behind, and shortly afterwards a collie joined 
the shepherd and the two went off up the lane, 
past the waterhole where the stream breaks 
out, and on, uphill, to the unfriendly moun- 
tain. It was already snowing up there. A sort 
of grey haze passed across the dim background 
of dead bracken. The shepherd plodded on. 
He had been visiting his wintering flock, for 
snow on high ground means there is no feed 
on the grazing and sheep have long since been 
moved to get what keep there is in the meadows 
of the valley. In ten minutes the snow had 
blotted out the hillside and the distant cottage 
of the shepherd. The bus moved at last, its 
driver framed in a clear patch in his windscreen 
and somehow, as he peered ahead, making me 
think of a stuffed bird we once had keeping 
watch from a case on the corner of the stairs. 
The snow fell as rain in the valley. 


HuNnGRY CORMORANTS 


] am always fascinated to see the cormorant 
making his way upriver. He is a wary bird and 
by no means stupid. Where the river is wide 
he takes care to keep right in the middle of 
the stream. When the water is low he flies low 
and shelters in the banks, for he knows his 
enemies. Sometimes he planes along to a rock 
and sums things up before going on, for often 
a charge of heavy shot awaits him. A taste for 
young salmon—parr or smolts—or a good 
brown trout lures a cormorant from the estu- 
ary and salt water. The upriver pools are not 
so buoyant for a heavy bird, but the black one 
has a good oily plumage and can swim beneath 
the surface faster than many fish. A friend has 
been telling me that he is now waging war on 
these unwelcome fishers that come to his best 
pools, fifteen miles or so from the sea as the 
cormorant flies. One bird he shot disgorged a 
trout of more than a pound. The trout’s mouth 
was found to contain the ova of a spawned 
salmon. Altogether, | think, a rather compli- 
cated case of the biter being bitten. 


FARM FIRES 

Farm fires advertise themselves across the 
surrounding countryside as a rule, and most of 
the cases get no more than a paragraph in the 
local paper, although they are nearly all per- 
sonal disasters of varying seriousness that mean 
hard work brought to naught. I have read‘with 
sympathy of the anxious days Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire farmers have been spending over the 
activities of a fire-raiser, for I can remember 
a similar thing happening when I was quite 
small. The fire-raiser wasn’t caught and perhaps 
he didn’t exist, but the scare took place about 
the same time of year as the present one when 
every ton of fodder is considered against the 
Prospect of a protracted winter. Today, even 
with pumped wells and electricity, few farms 
are equipped to deal adequately with a major 
fire. When a rickyard goes up, the fire can 
rarely be subdued by a few gallons of water 
carried in buckets. 
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CLEMATIS PRUNING 


Clematis are things that seem to suffer from 
neglect in a lot of gardens. They are either 
badly pruned or left to themselves. New plants 
should be cut back severely, but established 
clematis require attention by cutting away 
weakly shoots. Cuts should be made above the 
node. The principle of fostering new wood at 
the expense of old is good, and cutting back 
strong stems will encourage branching at lower 
places. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 34, J. HARTONG 


BLACK (11 men) Waite to play and 
mate in two moves: 
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+ ee Ms solution next week. 
Baia 1| Solution to last 
Z Ki, d week’s problem by 
we Oe ee Promislo: Q-B 7. A 
ceee ge y 


superb half-pin mu- 
tate, executed with 











g j | utmost economy of 

o et force. If 1 
SY 8 lly Kt (Q 3) moves; 2 
AAD | ZR) P-Q 5 (set mate 
Q-Q 5). If 1... 


WHITE (9 men) Kt-O 2; 2 Q-B 4 
(set Q-Kt 8) 1... Kt (Kt 3) any other; 2 
Q-B 8, as set. 
* 

In every generation of chess players there are 
cases of atavism—P. S. Milner-Barry was an 
example in my generation (I suffered from 
occasional reversions myself, also), and D. G 
Horseman, who has just won the Premier 
Reserves tournament at Hastings, is the leading 
example amongst the present-day younger 
players. Such players revive the old openings 
and, to the fury of their opponents and the entire 
satisfaction of the unregenerate, frequently suc- 
ceed in winning with lines of play which everyone 
knows are unsound. This week’s game is an 
example: White has a theoretically lost position 
from the opening, but Horne (himself an original 
and ingenious player) fails to find the best line 
of defence, and his game suddenly collapses. 
White, D. G. HorseEMAN- Black, D. M. HORNE 
Opening, Allgaier Gambit. 


1P-K4 K 12 P-Q3 B-Kt 4 (e) 

2P-KB4 Px P i3BxP Kit-K B3 

3Kt-K B3 P-K Kr4(a) 14BxB PxB 

4P-KR4 P-Ki 5 ISR xR QxR 

5 Kt-Kt5(6) P-KR3 16K-Ktl! Kt x Kets) 

6 Kt x P K x Kt 17B x Kt P-B3 

7Kt-Bi3ic) P-Q4 18 QO-Q 2!(g) Q-R 3? 

8 Kt x P B-K 2 I9R-K BI! Kt-Q2(A) 

9 B-B4 BxRPch 20R-B7ch K-Kt3 

10 K-B1 P-Kt 4(d) 21 Q-B2 PxB 

11 B-Kt3 K-Kt 2 22Q-BSch K-R4 
23 R-R7 Resigns (/) 


chall 


(a) Accepting the : this, the classical defence, 
may well be the best of all, but it offers White the possi- 
bility of a number of dangerous, if not wholly sound, 
‘ttacks. 

(6) The Aligaier. 5 Kt-K 5, the Kieseritzky is generally 
considered better, since the piece sacrifice in the Allgaier 
should not be quite sufficient. 

(c) 7 B-B 4 ch and 7 P-Q 4 are alternatives—each met 
by the same freeing counter-sacrifice, P-Q 4. 

(d) By forcing the bishop back, Black prevents later 
possibility of P-Q Kt 3 and B-Kt 2. 

(e) Time-wasting. Correct is 12... Kt-K B 3! If 13 
R x B, then 13... Kt x Kt; 14R x Pch,B x R; 
15Q x Bch, Q-Kt 4; 16Q x Qch, P x Q; 17B x Kt, 
P-B 3; and Black should win. O: 13 B x P, Kt x Kt; 
14B x Kt, R-B 1! or 13 Kt x K BP, Kt x P! 

(/) Best. If 16... P-Kt 6; 17 Q-B 3! 

(g) Very strong. Taking the bishop loses after 19 Q x P 
ch, K-R 2; 20 Q-R Sch. K-Kt 2; 21 Q x P. Black should, 
however, reply 18 . . . K—Kt 3!, after which he might still 
hope to hold the attack and ultimately win, though his 
exposed king and White's central pawns will make this a 


difficult task. 

(h) 19... P x B; 20 Q-B 3 ch, K-R 2; 21 Q x B 
Q-Kt 3 ch; 22 P-Q 41, Q x P ch; 23 K-R 1, Q-Kr 2!; 
24 Q-K 8! and wins. 

(i) A remarkable position. White threatens 24 Q-B 7 
ch, K-R 5; 25 R x Q ch, and there is no defence, e.g. 
23... Kt-B 1; 24 Q-B7 ch, Kt-Kt 3; 28 Q-K Kt 7! 
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THE UNITED STEEL 
COMPANIES 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of The United 
Steel Companies, Ltd., will be held on February 
15 in London. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Sir Walter 
Benton Jones, Bt., for the year to September 
30, 1955: 

The business of the company continues to 
expand as you will see from the following 
figures: Output of steel ingots for 1944/45 
1,568,000 tons, 1953/54 2,476,000 tons, for 
1954/55 2,559,000 tons; output of pig iron for 
1944/45 883.000 tons, for 1953/54 1,397,000 
tons, for 1954/55 1,587,000 tons; output of 
coke for 1944/45 1,105,000 tons, for 1953/54 
1,588,000 tons, for 1954/55 1,566,000 tons; 
gross revenue from sales and investments for 
1944/45 £30,000,000, for 1953/54 £82,486,000, 
for 1954/55 £90,482,000. 

The growth of our business follows from 
the increase in plant and manufacturing facili- 
ties which we have provided in recent years. 
It should be remembered, however, that this 
growth and the final result of all our labours 
depends finally on the confidence, ability and 
loyalty of the large body of employees who 
serve the Company at all levels. 


EXPANSION AND MODERNISATION 


You will be aware of the rapid growth of 
steel demand all the world over since the 
second world war began. In 1939 world produc- 
tion was 1354 million tons and in 1954 it was 
2194 million tons. 

In the same period the United Kingdom 
steel production rose from 13,221,000 tons in 
1939 to 18,519,700 tons in 1954, and with 
regard to 1955, as | am writing in the month of 
November I can only say, it is expected to 
exceed 194 million tons. If we are to appreciate 
how great the change has been in our own 
country, we should look back to some years 
earler than 1939, From 1909 production of 
steel rise to 9} million tons in 1917. From then 
onwards in all the troubled years up to 1935 
it fluctuated violently between a maximum of 
9} million tons and a minimum of less than 
4 million tons. 

This growth has needed yearly large capital 
expenditure on expansion and modernisation. 
Continued growth will need continued annual 
capital expenditure. Our Company has played 
its part in this and must continue to do so. 
In the ten years we have increased our produc- 
tion of steel by almost exactly one million 
tons, or 63 per cent, and our production of 
pig iron by 700,000 tons or 80 per cent. 

This increased production is the result of 
expansion and modernisation of plant. Our 
expenditure in the ten years has been approxi- 
mately £54 million, more than half being for 
expansion, and rather less than half for replace- 
ment and modernisation, in which there is 
always an element of expansion. 

With regard to operations in the past year 
I need only say that in all cases the branches 
have enjoyed full employment with the possible 
exception of the Distington Engineering Com- 
pany in Cumberland which is a post war 
venture and in some sections is not yet fully 
developed. 

In conclusion you will like to know some- 
thing about the current year. Directors are 
naturally cautious about counting chickens 
before they are hatched. Three years ago it 
seemed that demand for our products might 
be receding, but the fear turned out to be un- 
founded. All I can say now about the current 
year is that it has only run for three months; 
in that time our figures show no decline in 
turnover or revenue and our order books 
remain full, 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


EFFECTS OF CREDIT RESTRAINT POLICY 


LORD ALDENHAM’S VIEWS 


The Annual General Meeting of West- 
minster Bank Limited will be held on February 
15, at the Head Office, 41, Lothbury, London, 
E.C.2. In the course of his statement, which 
has been circulated to shareholders with the 
Report and Accounts, the Chairman, Lord 
Aldenham, said: 

It is with deep regret that I refer to the 
death in April last of the Hon. Rupert E. 
Beckett, for twenty years Chairman of this 
bank. We miss his sturdy common sense and the 
knowledge he had gained from a ‘ifetime in 
banking; and, most of all, we miss a wise 
friend. 

Whilst our policy of branch extension has 
made satisfactory progress during the year, in 
the economic conditions obtaining we have not 
been able to proceed with all our plans in this 
sphere. However, we opened 17 new banking 
offices during 1955, bringing the total number 
to 1,147. 

The principal factor in the continued 
growth of our overhead expenses during 1955 
was the improvement in the remuneration of 
staff at all levels. Otherwise we have been able 
to keep the rise in our general expenses to a 
modest figure. 

You will see from the balance sheet the 
extent of the deficiency in the market value of 
our holdings of British Government securities. 
We have made substantial allocations to our 
Published and Inner Reserves, while at the 
same time maintaining our dividend on the “B” 
shares at 4s, per share. Since we had decided 
not to use Inner Reserves to write down the 
value of our investments, it seemed prudent 
to add £1 million to Published Reserve. 

The total of Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts has fallen by nearly £65 million 
during 1955. To a great extent this reflects the 
monetary and credit policies introduced by the 
Government, 


FALL IN ADVANCES 


The fall in Advances amounted to nearly 
£18 million since December 1954; but a more 
significant reduction is to be found when com- 
paring the balance-sheet figure for this item 
with that of June last. This shows that 
Advances have fallen by over £50 million 
during the six months, 

As regards Investments, we found it desir- 
able to effect realisations and accept redemp- 
tions to the extent of over £60 million, mainly 
during the early part of the year. 

Our foreign business continues to expand. In 
mentioning this I must again pay tribute to the 
zeal of those among our Senior Officers who 
have undertaken extensive visits abroad during 
1955 in the interests of the Bank. 

Our auxiliary, Westminster Foreign Bank 
Limited, continues to transact an increasing 
volume of business in France and Belgium, 
particularly in connection with the finance of 
imports and exports, 

Ulster Bank Limited, our subsidiary in 
Ireland, has had a satisfactory year and has 
strewn increased profits. 

At the end of each year we naturally think 
back on the two questions of whether or not 
we are nearer to peace, and whether or not we 
are nearer to economic stability in this country. 

Our hopes that we were at last beginning to 
see a better understanding between nations 
were disappointed in the closing months of 


1955, but I do not think that war has thereby 
been brought nearer. We are facing a new 
phase of the cold war, and it is likely to try 
our patience sorely. 


THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 


The outstanding feature during 1955 for the 
banks and for every business in the country 
was the policy of credit restraint from February 
until July, and of actual credit squeeze since 
July, which still continues. It has been a most 
unpleasant policy both for our customers and 
for ourselves. But in the long run it pays all of 
us to see this country getting back to a sound 
position again, and one of the measures neces- 
sary to effect this was, and is, the credit 
squeeze. The banks therefore all agreed to 
accept the Government’s request that this 
restraint, and later this squeeze, should be 
enforced. 

The effect of the period of restraint, 
February-July, 1955, has been underestimated; 
total advances rose considerably, but would 
certainly have risen much faster in the con- 
ditions then prevailing but for this restraint. 

The squeeze still continues, and in the period 
August-November total advances of the British 
Bankers’ Association fell by 10.6 per cent. 
Public Utility borrowing from the banks was 
brought down sharply by two funding opera- 
tions, but the average fall in all other classes, 
though less in proportion, was “positive and 
significant.” 

I must record my thanks for the sympathetic 
understanding of our difficult position which 
our customers have shewn to us during the 
squeeze; this does great credit to their fair- 
mindedness in very irksome circumstances and 
great credit also to the way in which our 
branch managers have carried out this in- 
vidious task. 


IMPORTS AND RESERVES 


A very important reason why we must 
restrain inflation is that it is necessary for this 
country to achieve a proper balance between 
imports and exports, and it would seem most 
desirable to continue the monetary measures 
designed to limit our power to buy non- 
essentials, rather than use tariffs or import 
quotas. 

With so many signs of apparent prosperity 
in the country, it may be asked why it should 
be necessary to apply any check. Perhaps the 
most convincing short answer is that in this 
one year, 1955, we used up more than one-fifth 
of the whole of our gold and dollar reserves. 

One of the most important factors con- 
tributing to this loss of reserves in 1955 was 
the increase in imports into this country. A part 
of these increased imports consisted of steel 
and other materials needed to ease the short- 
ages caused by our efforts to improve our 
factories and their equipment without sacrific- 
ing anything else. These improvements will 
stand us in good stead in the future in an 
increasingly competitive world. 

For all our sakes we ought to insist that 
the modernisation and re-equipment of our 
factories and of our agriculture should go on 
apace, but to insist also that it should be done 
out of some small immediate self-denial, and 
not at the expense of our reserves. 

The upward trend of personal savings has 
slowed down during 1955, in so far as the 


official figures for “small savings” can be taken 
as a guide to the total; indeed during the last 
half of the year withdrawals from national 
savings exceeded new saving. The failure to 
save, from whatever cause it arises, throws 
away a powerful weapon by which the people 
could maintain the value of their own pound, 


COAL SITUATION 


A large contributing factor to our present 
difficulties has been the coal situation: fixed 
investment in improving our mines has copn- 
tinued at the high rate of over £80 million per 
annum, yet much greater quantities of coal 
have had to be imported at high cost—prob- 
ably £80 million worth, and much of it ip 
dollars. In 1953 the nation was led to hope 
that the coal output lost through the introduc. 
tion that year of an extra week’s paid holiday 
for mineworkers would be made up by better 
performance at other times; and again it was 
promised in January, 1954, that in return for 
higher wages 5 million tons more deep-mined 
coal would be raised; and neither hope was 
fulfilled. 

None of us can apportion the blame for these 
two failures as between the National Coal 
Board and the National Union of Mineworkers, 
but meanwhile the nation suffers. The report 
of the Advisory Committee on the Organisation 
of the Coal Industry presided over by Sir 
Alexander Fleck makes disquieting reading. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


During the past year our efforts to stimulate 
international trade have not been very success- 
ful. It is true that our exports to North America 
increased in spite of the restrictions of the 
“Buy American” Act, but our imports from 
that area increased a very great deal more. 
The same thing occurred in our trade with 
the European Payments Union countries: our 
exports increased, but our imports increased 
much more. 

We cannot be at all sure that the improve- 
ment in exports will continue at the same rate 
during 1956, Our programme of coal exports 
has had to be curtailed, thus inflicting damage 
on some of our good European customers. The 
economy of two other of our best customers, 
Australia and New Zealand, got out of balance, 
and their imports from us have had to be 
restricted. Moreover the competition for world 
export markets increased; encouraging features 
of the year have been the growth in our pro- 
duction of steel and the rapid gain in export 
markets by our aircraft, by our chemicals, and 
by our machinery. 

The cement industry has given a fine lead, 
and others have followed, in resisting the 
present-day tendency to pass on to the con- 
sumer any rises in wages and costs. Stiffer 
resistance by the consumers themselves to 
this tendency would have a doubly good effect 
in checking immediate personal consumption 
and in checking those rises. 


WAGES AND PROFITS 


A key problem of 1956 is whether wages and 
profits will rise faster than production. If they 
do, the price spiral will be given another 
twist, and we shall be in real danger of being 
unable to compete in export markets. : 

We have been told on excellent authority 
that we may hope to double our standard of 
living within 25 years; but surely the immediate 
problem is so to increase our efficiency in all 
spheres of production that we can be sure of 
maintaining our present standards without 
raiding our exiguous reserves. In our hurry 
during 1955 to modernise our factories and to 
enjoy at the same time a higher standard of 
living, we have been brought face to face with 
the old proverb “More haste, less speed.” 

With the Government, the employers, the 
trade unions, and with every housewife in the 
country anxious to see the pound maintained 
in value, we can surely bring that about by self- 
discipline. 
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THE CREDIT SQUEEZE EXPOSED 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


[ris not always that the annual speeches of 
the bank chairmen contribute to economic 
thought, but on this January occasion we 
have, I think, gained something from their 
sharp criticism of the credit squeeze. When 
the grumbles are rubbed out—“a retrograde 
and regrettable step’ (Mr. A. W. Tuke), 
‘onerous and disagreeable’ (Mr. D. J. 
Robarts), ‘a difficult and invidious task’ 
(Lord Harlech), ‘perilously near to a 
physical control’ (Sir T. Barlow)—a clear 
picture emerges. The credit squeeze, as Mr. 
Robarts of the National Provincial says, is 
really an admission by the Treasury that the 
orthodox monetary technique is ineffective 
in present-day conditions. The orthodox 
system is based on the view that a rise in 
Bank rate will automatically correct an 
adverse balance of payments, first, because 
it will attract gold to London, secondly, 
because it will tend to restrict business, 
stimulate savings and discourage the hold- 
ing of stocks, But to begin with, as we are 
no longer a creditor nation, any foreign 
money sttracted here by a high Bank rate 
will be ‘hot money, with the forward 
exchange covered, Next, Bank rate is never 
likely to be raised high enough to cause a 
business slump, for not even a Tory 
Government, as Sir Anthony Eden told his 
television audience, will tolerate wholesale 
unemployment. Finally, any increase in 
Bank rate can only be limited in its effects, 
for it does not restrict the consumption of 
the prosperous wage-earning masses (except 
through large-scale unemployment, which 
is ruled out), or influence the huge expendi- 
ture of the Government and nationalised 
industries. 


* * ° 


Mr. Butler had undoubtedly recognised 
the inadequacy of the orthodox monetary 
technique when he called upon the banks in 
July to reduce their advances by a ‘signif- 
icant’ amount. The rules which the banks 
were asked to follow were, broadly, to re- 
duce all advances except those of exporters 
or those whose business would reduce 
imports (like farming) or those engaged in 
projects of national importance (like 
defence). Naturally the banks failed to win 
the co-operation of their restricted cus- 
tomers, who saw no reason why they should 
cut down trade when it was profitable 
(money was not dear enough to threaten 
profitability) or when it flowed from the 
increased investment which the Chancellor 
had been encouraging with his new invest- 
ment allowances of April, 1954. Sir Eric 
Carpenter, of Williams Deacon’s Bank, put 
his finger on the weak spot of the Treasury's 
disinflation when he doubted whether a 
tighter monetary policy could safely co- 
exist with the anticipated increase in 
productivity arising from the larger capital 
investment of the past two years. Mr. Butler 
had recognised this contradiction at least by 
the autumn when he took drastic steps to 
curtail the housing expenditure of the 
local authorities and the building com- 
mitments of the nationalised industries: he 
Stated then that he had no intention of 
Testricting the investment expenditures of 
Private enterprise, Whether this applied to 
investment in stocks he did not specify, but 


according to the estimates of the Board of 
Trade a 12 per cent. build-up of stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers took place in 
the first nine months of last year. 

+o ad - 


What now remains for Mr. Butler’s suc- 
cessor? He can hit the local authorities still 
harder: this he has done with higher bor- 
rowing rates. He can try to secure more 
personal savings and less personal consump- 
tion by offering attractive inducements to 
save—for example, a tax-free savings bond 
or interest geared to a price index. The 
Prime Minister seemed to suggest that a 
new savings drive was coming. Lord Alden- 
ham, of the Westminster Bank, did well to 
remind us that if we fifty million people had 
each spent £5 less on ourselves the increase 
in production last year could have provided 
almost the whole of the increase in fixed 
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investment without the loss of any. gold.,But 
if Mr. Macmillan is faced with ‘a further 
drain on our gold reserves in the next six 
months he will surely have to take more 
drastic steps. I have already suggested lower- 
ing the import quotas on European goods— 
a legitimate temporary emergency measure 
as we have a continuing deficit with the 
EPU—and a tightening-up of the currency 
control for British traders who are no 
longer rationed for exchange. I have also 
urged the importance of an understanding 
with the TUC. As Mr. Robarts said, an 
intensive campaign is needed to explain the 
economic facts to the workers, which is 
impossible without the co-operation of the 
trade unions. ‘Our solvency is precarious 
and, as the events of last year have shown, 
at the mercy of strikes in key industries. So 
long as the Government is not able to 
deal with this problem, confidence in our 
economy is not likely to be restored 
abroad.’ Strong words for a conservative 
bank chairman, but painfully true. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE quiet drift downwards of the stock 
markets which had followed the Prime 
Minister’s speech was suddenly turned into 
a torrent by a spate of selling on Tuesday 
afternoon. As usually happens, such an 
attack of nerves was accomplished by wild 
rumours and professional ‘bear’ selling. The 
fact is that the market does not like political 
uncertainty, and the reassembly of Parlia- 
ment is often a signal for selling. Moreover 
the Prime Minister’s exhortation to 
industrialists to lower prices rather than 
increase dividends brought home that 1956 
is not going to be such a good year for 
industrial profits. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason to expect a bad slump and the 
market has already gone far to discount a 
recession. The dividend yield on the 
Financial Times index of leading industrial 
shares is already just over 5+ per cent. 
against a yield on old Consols of 4.6 per 
cent. Technically the market is due for a 
recovery. 
. + 

This is the time when the small investor 
should forget his favourite industrial share 
and take a look at the attractive yields 
offered by short-dated Government bonds. 
The shortest is National War 24 per cent., 
due to be repaid at 100 on August 15 next. 
You can buy it at just under 99 and obtain 
a yield to redemption at the rate of 
£4 7s. 6d. per cent. (Nearly 6 per cent. if 
you gross up the tax-free capital gain.) If 
you want to secure a high-running return, 
there is Conversion 4 per cent. repayable at 
par on June 15, 1957 or 1958. At 99} it 
gives £4 5s, 9d. per cent. to gross redemp- 
tion. But I particularly favour Exchequer 2 
per cent., repayable at par in about four 
years—on February 15, 1960. You can buy 
it at about 904 and gain nearly 10 points 
tax-free if you hold it to redemption. The 
true redemption yield, if this tax-free capital 
gain is grossed up, works out at £6 8s. 4d. 
per cent.—a fine reward for being virtuous 
enough to save instead of spend! 

7 . * 


If the slide in share values continues there 
will not have been much ‘stagging’ of the 


SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND IRON issue on 
Thursday. Nevertheless it is an attractive 
issue and I make these comments for the 
benefit of the long-term investor. The com- 
pany’s business is divided into three sec- 
tions—one producing pig-iron and steel 
ingots, another rolling heavy-to-light steel 
plates and track rails, and the third making 
large steel pipes and steel storage tanks. It 
is the finishing section’s link-up with the oil 
industry that makes South Durham rather a 
special steel issue. There is also a strong 
‘growth’ factor. The directors estimate a 
profit of £24 million for the year ending 
September next against £2.05 million for 
1954-55 (before tax and debenture 
interest) and will recommend a dividend of 
8 per cent. which would be covered nearly 2.7 
times by estimated earnings of 214 per cent. 
The potential yield at the issue price of 
27s. 6d. is 5.8 per cent., which compares 
with 5.85 per cent. for Whitehead (covered 
over 3 times), 5.75 per cent. for Lancashire 
Steel and 5.6 per cent. for Colvilles (covered 
5.9 and 5.5 times respectively) and 4.95 per 
cent. for Stewarts & Lloyds (covered 6.7 
times). The issue is, therefore, fairly but not 
generously priced. If it goes to a discount I 
would advise buying. 
> * - 

If I had to pick out on this market fall 
one equity in the ‘blue-chip’ class and 
another in the class below, I would choose 
HAWKER SIDDELEY and ASSOCIATED MOTOR 
CYCLES. Dealings are expected to start this 
week in the former ‘ex’ the 100 per cent. 
capital bonus. At 72s., as I write, this should 
be around 36s. The question is whether the 
next dividend will be halved (i.e., 8} per 
cent.) or slightly increased at 10 per cent. 
As the last payment was covered over 44 
times the market has been inclined to go 
for 10 per cent. in spite of the threat of 
voluntary dividend restraint. This would 
give Hawker Siddeley a potential yield of 
54 per cent. Associated Motor Cycles’ 5s. 
shares at 8s. give a yield of over 9 per cent. 
on the last dividend of 15 per cent., which 
was 2.2 times covered. The shares have 
fallen by a third over the past year. 










































































































































































COMPANY MEETINGS 
ANSELL’S BREWERY 








RECORD TURNOVER PROFIT 





The 55th annual general meeting of Ansells 
Brewery Limited was held on January 19 at 
Birmingham. 

Mr. A. E. Wiley, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said the 
period ended 2nd October, 1955, has been the 
most successful in the history of the company. 
It has produced the highest turnover in_all 
departments, resulting in a record nett profit. 
This result has been achieved in spite of rising 
costs, and particularly the heavy charge of 
maintenance of your licensed and other pro- 
perties, by keen management, and an increase 
in sales, helped in no small measure by the 
exceptional summer of 1955. The result has 
also been achieved by the continued popularity 

{ “The Better Beer” and the company’s other 
products, as well as by the further modernisa- 
tion of plant and equipment, and the improve- 
ment of your licensed houses. 


fhe Group trading protit of £2,666,256, 
shows an increase of £417,411, or approxi- 
mately 19 per cent. over last year. A year ago 


I mentioned the continued high cost of main- 
tenance of your licensed and other properties, 
which amounted to approximately £355,000. 
This year the expenditure has been no Jess than 
£384,000. We cannot expect any relief in this 
direction for some years to come. It should be 
bofne in mind that your houses must be main- 
tained at the very high standard of comfort 
and efficiency. 


EXCESSIVE PENAL TAXATION 
I. also referred a year ago to the necessity 
for some relief from the excessive penal taxa- 


tion with which this industry is burdened, 
particularly in respect of licensed premises, 
hotels and other retail establishments. As 


nothing has been done during the past year, 
I feel that the Trade as a whole should make a 
strong representation to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for a depreciation allowance to be 
given on buildings. similar to that enjoyed by 
industrial and manufacturing concerns 

Ihe charge for income tax and profits tax 
of £1,210,713, is an increase of £111,617 over 
that of the previous year. The balance remain- 
ing for appropriation is £1,399,571. 

All the Subsidiary Companies have shown an 
increase in turnover and profit during the year 
under review. The Wine and Spirit Depart- 
ment continues to show increased turnover, 
our squashes have shown a remarkable in- 
crease in output, not wholly due, we feel, to the 
exceptional summer. 


MR. WALTER SCOTT’S REMARKS 


Mr. Walter Scott, J.P. (Deputy Chairman), 
in the course of his speech said: “It is a source 
of satisfaction to me to know that the pro- 
gramme of additions and improvements to 
the Brewery and plant we have been struggling 
with for the last few years is rapidly nearing 
completion, except for the New Bottlery, which 
will take much longer 

During the year, the output of both draught 


and bottled beers to our Tied Houses has 
shown a considerable increase, so has our 
Free Trade, which is the best indication of 


the popularity of our products. The fine sum- 
mer helped in this respect, and the harvest has 
produced good quality hops and barley to 
choose from. 

There are many problems 
concern to your Directors and will have an 
nfluence on the future, but whatever hap- 
pens it is certain that we will be in a splendid 
position to maintain our present reputation 
for our products. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


that are of great 


LLOYDS BANK 





MONETARY POLICY ON TRIAL 


THE annual general meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited will be held on February 17 in London. 

The following are extracts trom the State- 
ment by the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Oliver Franks, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.B.E., 
accompanying the report and accounts for the 
year 1955: 

The profit, at £2,322,439, is £136,367 higher 
than last year and we propose a dividend of 
12% per annum on the “A” Shares, which is 
the equivalent—allowing for the capital opera- 
tion carried out a year ago—of the 15% divi- 
dend paid for the year 1954. 

For the majority of our countrymen, 1955 
must count as a very good year indeed. It is 
not, unfortunately, the whole story. Very few 
of us were prevented from sharing in the 
general well-being by lack of work, Large 
sections of our people, on the other hand, were 
again robbed of that opportunity by inflation, 
which for many years past has taken the place 
of unemployment as the main evil afflicting 
our society. From the financial point of view, 
the year was dominated by the Chancellor’s 
efforts, in which the banks were directly in- 
volved, to remedy this inflationary situation 
with the aid of monetary restraints. In our 
recent difficulties there were a number of 
special factors, but the basic source of our 
troubles was the excessively high level of 
domestic demand. 

The so-called credit squeeze abruptly entered 
a new phase when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer called upon the banks to effect “a 
positive and significant reduction in their 
advances over the next few months.” While this 
was clearly intended to expedite the working of 
the monetary restraints, it was a reversion to 
the method of specific controls. 


LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Looking back, the important thing is to be 
as clear as we can about the lessons we can 
draw as a guide to future policy. 

fhe first moral is surely the overwhelming 
ys ganas of adequate exchange reserves, 

Had our reserves not been so near the danger 
level, we could have ignored a temporary loss 
of gold due to a running down of overseas 
holdings of sterling. The second is that a 
modest application of the normal restraints, if 
undertaken early, will often avoid the need 
for drastic expedients later on. 

The true measure of the disinflation brought 
about since February is the decline of just on 
6 per cent. in bank deposits, leaving them no 
higher than in the middle of 1953. It is this 
decline in deposits—and therefore in the 
totality of bank assets—which is ultimately of 
importance, not the movement of the single 
asset, advances, This is not new doctrine; it is 
all clearly set out in the Macmillan Report. 

Conditions today are in many respects very 
different from those in which monetary policy 
used to operate. It would be premature to sug- 
gest that the disinflationary measures have as 
yet accomplished their purpose. Undoubtedly, 
one nasty corner has been turned, The heavy 
gold losses of the third quarter have tapered 
off sharply, but we have not reached a point 
when we can be sure of steady progress and 
secure from all anxiety about the balance of 
payments; nor can we yet hope to achieve that 
substantial surplus which is one of our basic 
aims. 

A solution acceptable to us all, consonant 
with our developed views about the kind of 
society we want, is well within our power. The 
condition is that we have the will to choose 
and carry out the means which are necessary 
to the ends we acclaim. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITEp 


THE One hundred and twentieth Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting of Midland Bank Limited will be 
held on February 15 at the Head Office, 
Poultry, London, E.C.2. 

The following are extracts from the State, 
ment issued to Shareholders by the Chairman, 
The Right Hon. Lord Harlech, KG, PC, 
G.C.M.G.: 

The upward trend of bank advances was 
brought to a turning-point in the summer of 
last year. The sharp rise in Bank rate, in two 
stages, early in the year and the pressure ex. 
erted by the authorities on the money market 
made it clear that the official intention was to 
restrict the supply of money along with an 
increase in its cost. The demand for advances 
continued to rise, but it became evident that 
the banks were being forced to take a less 
accommodating attitude than hitherto towards 
applications for new or increased advances, 


RESTRICTION OF BANK CREDIT 
In July the pressure towards restriction was 
reinforced by the request on the part of the 
authorities that the banks should bring about 
“a positive and significant reduction in their 
advances over the next few months.” This was 
something new in monetary management, | 
would like to give some idea of the size and 
nature of .: task which was thus placed upon 
the banks, First, every one of the borrowing 
accounts with the Midland Bank had to be 
reviewed to see whether, and by how much, it 
could be reduced without impeding the con- 
duct of business within the officially approved 
categories. At the same time the flow of appli- 
cations for new or increased advances had to 
be dealt with, in a similarly rigorous manner, 
Although “personal and professional” ad- 
vances made up little more than one-tenth of 
the aggregate amount of our advances, they 
comprised well over half the total number of 
our borrowing accounts. If we add the other 
two most numerous groups, of small retailers 
and those engaged in agriculture, we have an 
aggregate, in these groups alone, of roughly 
150,000 accounts, on which the aggregate bor- 
rowing was only about one-quarter of the total 
advances. Supposing—as is quite unthinkable 
that every one of the 90,000 purely personal 
borrowers had been forced to repay his debt 
to the Bank, and that no new advances at all 
of a similar sort had been granted, so drastic 
an operation would by itself have reduced our 
total advances by only five per cent. The whole 
operation could have been nullified, in its 
effects on the total of advances, by increased 
needs on the part of a small number of large 
undertakings. It is one thing to prescribe an 
overall cut, and to work towards some agreed 
percentage; it is an infinitely more difficult and 
invidious task so to apportion reductions, and 
here and there to allow actual increases, as to 
achieve the net result thus laid down. To do 80 
with complete equity would require super- 
human powers. We have been able to do no 
more than our best. 


BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 


The monetary measures just described 
formed a part of the broad strategy worked 
out for dealing with the unfavourable develop- 
ment on the United Kingdom’s balance of 
payments. The expansion of Britain’s export 
trade to a volume of goods two-thirds larger 
than before the war is testimony to enterprise 
in the face of many difficulties, but it has 
proved insufficient to take the strain of a full, 
unregulated United Kingdom demand for im- 
ports and the disturbances to which the 
balances of payments of other parts of the 
sterling area are susceptible. Nor are our gold 
and dollar reserves large enough, by them- 
selves and on present figures, to meet the re- 
quirements of full convertibility of sterling. 

It is therefore important to ask ourselves, 
once again, what we can learn from post-waf 
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nce. In these days economic policy is 
shaped by a wide range of factors springing 
from the day-to-day decisions of consumers, 
workers, savers and investors, business men, 
public bodies and representative labour and 
other organizations. Responsibility for the 
course Of affairs is thus shared in by all 
elements of industry and trade and is affected 
by political opinion in all sections of the 
community. 
LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE 

The first lesson of experience springs from 
the great variety of measures taken to over- 
come recurrent balance of payments difficul- 
ties. One cannot escape the conclusion that the 
causes of the persistent malaise in the national 
economy lie deeper than monetary measures, 
alone or in conjunction with more direct con- 
trols, can penetrate. The second lesson is that 
the purchasing power of the pound has not yet 
been brought finally under control. In this 


experie 
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matter the United Kingdom’s record in recent 
years compares unfavourably with those of 
other highly industrialized countries. The third 
lesson is that people outside the United King- 
dom take a severely utilitarian view of the 
pound sterling; they judge its desirability by 
what can be done with it. 

In this situation there must be ready adapta- 
bility to the varied and changing demands of 
Overseas markets, particularly those whose 
buying power is now rapidly increasing and 
becoming more widely distributed and selec- 
tively exercised. But the greatest effort and 
enterprise along these lines will be frustrated 
by the continuance of present uncertainties. It 
is essential so to arrange our affairs as to give 
proper assurance, both to our own exporting 
industries and to prospective buyers abroad, 
as to the future trend of costs and selling prices. 

The record shows that monetary manage- 
ment cannot by itself maintain both full em- 
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ployment and the purchasing power of the 
currency. If both are to be secured, important 
changes must take place in ideas and be- 
haviour. We need to get rid of misconceptions 
about the meaning of “full employment”; as 
has been well said: “In the interests of an 
efficient and effective economy it should be 
about as easy for an employer to fill his vacan- 
cies satisfactorily as it is for a disengaged 
person to find a suitable job.” A second need 
is for a revival of personal responsibility for 
the observance of collective agreements on 
terms of employment. 

The basic facts are simple. As a nation we 
live by overseas trade: we can buy abroad 
what we like, up to the value of what we sell: 
and what we sell must depend upon our ability 
to deliver what the overseas customer wants, 
when and in the form that he wants it, and at 
the price he is willing to pay after looking at 
other people’s shop-windows. 








CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) 
RUBBER ESTATE 


MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


Tae 49th annual general meeting oi Castlefield 
(Klang) Rubber Estate, Ltd, was held on 
January 23 in London, Mr. Jack Addinsell, 
chairman, presiding. oan 

The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement for the year to June 30, 
1955: 

The profit before taxation was £72,396 
against £44,087 for the previous year, the in- 
crease being due mainly to the higher prices 
received for our rubber. The net proceeds from 
rubber increased by nearly 50 per cent. while 
the cost of producing the crop, excluding 
export duty and cesses, was practically the 
same as for last year on a slightly higher out- 
put. A more favourable settlement is now in 
process of agreement as a result of which 
£13,205 has been released from the tax pro- 
vision in respect of previous years and £3,500 
from the provision on War Damage grants. 
Taxation on the year’s profits amounts to 
£31,363 leaving a net profit of £41,033 com- 
pared with £22,576; after the above-mentioned 
tax adjustments totalling £16,705, and bring- 
ing in a final War Damage payment of £559 
and the balance from the previous year, there 
remains £76,399 for disposal. Your Directors 
reommend a dividend of 174 per cent., 
absorbing £20,125 net. 

Our replanting and new planting pro- 
grammes continue as planned. 

With regard to the 600 acres of land sold to 
Petaling Tin Limited, it is hoped that we may 
have titles ready to transfer to the buyers early 
in 1956. Stockholders will be informed when 
the first instalment of the purchase price has 
been received by the Company and thereafter 
the Board will announce specific proposals for 
the disposal of the money. As you know, the 
purchase price of £180,000 is to be paid in 
instalments, £100,000 on transfer of titles and 
the remainder by four annual payments of 
£20,000. Your Directors have in mind a capital 
distribution to Stockholders of the first instal- 
ment of £100,000, the remainder to be em- 
ployed in planting up the areas of State land we 
are acquiring at Bukit Benut Estate, which will 
more than replace the 600 acres sold to Petaling 
Tin Limited, 

The report and accounts were adopted, 








ERRATA 

BARCLAYS BANK. On page 92 of last 
week’s Spectator, the net profit for 1954 was 
shown as £2,549,339. This should have read 
£2,549,399, 

WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK. On page 
91 of last week’s Spectator the Chairman Sir 
Eric E. Carpenter should have read Sir Eric A. 
Carpenter. 








TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 


AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN 1955 


Proportion of 
each £1 
of Income 
£ £ s. d, 
Goons AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM OUTSIDE :— 
Raw Materials (including Duty of 
£12,951,469) ... one on _— eee 103,182,169 16 34 
Fuel and Power a ove ove po 1,616,071 3 
Packing Materials... oe eve eee 4,784,952 9 
Other Refinery Expenses... 0 ese ees, 217,896 2} 
Overhead Expenses including Advertising 
(£50,837), Selling and Distribution we 4,155,128 7? 
et 114,956,216 
VALUE ADDED oR Net Output :— 
Wages, Salaries, National Insurance and 
Employees’ Benefits we ne ove 6,224,186 11} 
Provided for Renewals of Plant and 
Machinery and Depreciation of other 
Fixed Assets ... inn oe ine aoe 1,294,315 24 
United Kingdom Taxation on Profits (after 
crediting £201,500 being Contingent 
Liability to Taxation no longer required) 1,922,598 33 
Amount placed to Reserves ... os ove 1,453,703 2} 
Dividends to Ordinary and Preference 
Stockholders (Net) ... eee ose — 872,913 13 
11,767,715 
TOTAL ooo £126,723,931 £1 00 
VALUE OF Export SALES (including £6,774,618 Drawback) 33,251,265 - ie 
VALUE oF Home TRADE SALES AND OTHER INCOME 93,472,666 14 9 
ToTAL INCOME £1 00 














£126,723,931 





































































The Charmed Air 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 308 
Report by Harry Hedgerow 


The usual prize was offered for a rhymed charm for the safety of a friend making a 


journey by air. 


‘CHARMS strike the sight, but merit wins 
the prize,’ as Pope might have written, but 
did not. The air-travelling friends of the 
enthusiastic weavers of spells who entered 
for this competition should have few 
qualms, so many and so potent were the 
beings invoked to give good take-offs, 
smooth flying and happy landings. And 
amulets varied from a flying fish’s fin to a 
wren’s feather. In my view the entries 
reminding the timid traveller too grimly of 
engine failure and other possible causes of 


disaster would be less welcome than 
the gaily encouraging verses. Attractive 


examples of the latter came from Una 
Cheverton, P.M., Susan Parkin Moore, 
J. R. Greenwood, H. A. C. Evans and 
Christine Greenfield, but first prize of £2 
must go to R. J. P. Hewison’s entry (charm- 
ing in both senses of the word). Leonard 
Cooper, Christine Thomas and Hope Scott 
earn £1 each; and the runners-up are J. 
Aitken and Ruth Clay. 


PRIZES 
(R. J. P. HEWISON) 


Castor and Pollux, heavenly pair, 
See you safely take the air. 
Pegasus, aérial horse, 

Keep your craft upon its course, 
Jupiter Pluvius, be not nigh; 

Ditto Tonans, void the sky. 
Absint fulgor, nausea, nix; 

Puck and Ariel, play no tricks. 
Terminus, at your journey’s bound, 
Set you lightly on the ground 
Mercury, god of—you know who— 
Chalk your baggage and you're through. 


(LEONARD COOPER) 


Hera of Heaven, 
Aid and protect him, 


Point and direct him, 
Pleiades seven. 

Yarn of your weaving, 
Lachesis, tear not, 
Atropos, shear not, 
Nereus, tide-heaving, 
Darkly content thee, 
Icarus wake not, 

New desire slake not, 
Gods all prevent Thee. 


(HOPE SCOTT) 
Feathers from an eagle’s wing, 
Thistle-down, a seed or so, 
Blow them through a smoker’s ring; 
Do this just before you go; 
Strength and speed of eagle’s flight 
Through the clouds this will ensure, 
And a landing downy-light. 
But to make you quite secure 
Till regaining earth beneath, 
Better than all mortal charms, 
Say—and know it—*Underneath 
Are the Everlasting Arms.’ 


(CHRISTINE THOMAS) 
For My Lapy—AN ArRy CHARM 


(to be set to a charming air) 
Feather filched from swallow’s wing 
Help her heavenward wandering; 
Skylark’s singing surge to height 
Give her gaiety in flight. 

Patterned eye from peacock’s pride 
Watch her starlight spangled ride. 
Blackbird’s whistle, cuckoo’s call 
Lilt my magic madrigal; 

Sing thou, fluting philomel, 

Siren songs to cast this spell. 

Lady mine, new-fledged, from harm 
Ev'ry chick that flies shall charm. 
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COMMENDED 
(J. AITKEN) 

Winged cherubim escort this plane 
That no rude wind nor blinding rain 
Affront it traversing the skies; 
At night, may stars with friendly eyes, 
By day, a genial sun look down: 
No clouds distort with ugly frown 
The smiling heavens; may thunder stay 
And dreadful lightning far away; 
And, when it reaches journey’s end, 
May every traveller greet a friend, 


(RUTH CLAY) 
CHARM FOR A TRAVELLER WAITING IN Fog 
TO LEAVE LONDON AIRPORT For Bomaay 
Thrice sit thou mute in this enchanted chair, 
Thrice ring the airport clerk and speak him 
fair; 

Then thrice three times thy night-stop bag 
repack — : 

Until the airport clerk shalt ring thee back. 


And when at last thou wav’st a fond good-bye, 
Heed not the screech-owl nor the firebird’s cry, 
But know thy Constellation is most apt 

For this take-off in smog and sulphur wrapt, 


Murmur: ‘By B and O and A and C 
What must be, must: what is to be, will be’ 
And journey eastward to a new sunrise 
Secure in all the charms | can devise. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 311 
Set by Bruce Hamilton 


I have always thought that the first half 
of Landor’s famous quatrain 
I strove with none; for none was worth my 

strife; 

Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, 

Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
is rather unworthy of the second. 1 am 
therefore offering the £5 prize this week for 
an alternative version (not a parody) of the 
first two lines only. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 311,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by February 7. Results in 
the Spectator of February 17. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 872 


ACROSS 


No danger in 
striking (6, 7). 


os 


such 


alliances, very 1 Complete metamorphosis on the rail- 
way (3, 6). 





DOWN 



































9 Briefly, the commanding officer falls 3 
from virtue (9). 4 (7) 
10 ‘Bring me my ! Oclouds, unfold!’ k 
(Blake) (5) é 
11 Rose knows what a pest the French 
cavalryman can be! (5) 7 
12 Nehemiah’s task, possibly. It doesn’t 8 
look very honest (9). 
13 Not quite imposing enough for iron B 
rations (7). 
15 It can be sterile if bent (7). 16 
17 Having a haircut makes the girl very (9). 
Leftish (7). 17 
19 Prohibitionists perhaps they proclaim 
themselves (7). 18 
21 Torn and twisted vines (9). 19 
23 Material for phrenologists on the river 
4 
so} ; 20 
24 The star is a director, too (5). 
25 It takes more than a pound to get a 22 
retreat for the oppressed (9). 
26 She might have difficulty in finding the 23 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on February 7 and addressed: Crossword No. 872, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


and a book token for one guinea. 





right union (5, 2, 3, 4). 


Shakespeare’s Welsh parson (5). 
Does it provide the Muslim Curtain? 


The footballers’ magazine (7). 
Upturned nail under a cast of the 
fountain (9). 

Elm, i.e., emits a fragrance (5). 

‘Ave Maria! ‘Tis the hour of ——!’ 
(Byron) (6) 

Music for the horse coper’s activities (5). 
This mullein provides for its own stake 
(6, 3). 


A hot time for French revolutionaries 


Legislator in snow shoes makes short 
work of it (6). 

Postponement of the parachute jump? 
Take a little snooze instead! (4, 3) 
Macaulay pronounced him the first o! 
biographers (7). 

Was “Two Lovely Black Eyes’ dedi- 
cated to her? (5) 

A short volume, thanks, is protected 
in West Africa (5). 











Where to find the landlubbers lying 
down (5). 


Solution on February 10 





Solution to No. 869 on page 135 
The winners ot Crossword No. 869 are: THE Rev. CANON HowarD 
Dosson, Huntingfield, Suffolk, and Miss P. Sparrow, 30 Castlecroft 
Gardens, Wolverhampton. 

(NOTE: The closing date for Crossword No. 871 is January 31; the 
solution and winners will appear next week) 
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One of the Frest 


of many good Building Societies 
ANNOUNCES NEW RATE OF INTEREST 
on daily balances, to operate from Ist Jan., 1956 


1% PER ANNUM NET. 


The Society pays the 
Income Tax 


( Equivalent to £3 . 13 . 0 gross) 


OWING TO STEADY GROWTH OVER MANY YEARS 
large reserve funds have accumulated to support 
assets of approximately £10,000,000. 

This policy continues and as no commission is 
paid for investment introduction, members 
benefit, and the Society can offer this improved 
interest rate with unquestionable security. 


PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1848 
( Member of the Building Societies’ Association) 
Write for details, accounts and application form to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Societies af medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 











“Not insured! If I were you I should see the man 
‘9 from the Prudential. You’ll find the 


local office in the telephone book.” 


Ask the Man from the 
PRUDENTIAL 


















Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line Averages 
34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of posete answering these) 
advertisements must le through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a| 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or| 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY wanted in April. 
Some school expetience desirable; good 
Shorthand and typing. No baok-keeping. 
None-resident, Salary scale according to ex- 
perience.—Apply Headmistress, St, Felix 
School, Southwold, Suffolk. 


BBC invites applications for traineeships for 
sub-editorial posts in Foreign Services News 
Department. Candidates preferably under 30 
and of University standard must have good 
knowledge of international affairs and en- 
thusiasm for writing world news with sim- 
plicity and accuracy for foreign listeners. 
Training salary according to qualifications 
not less than £725 p.a. After training period 
varying with suitability of candidate, suc- 
cessful candidates should in competition 
xraduate to sub-editorial posts in grade £975 
io £1,280 max, with possibility of promotion, 
Requests for application forms (enclosing) 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
1511 Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within 5 days. 

CAREERS as Hotel Book-heeper/Recep- 
tionists, Management, Dictitian Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
courses. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND Newspaper re- 
quires woman Editorial Secretary, graduate 
preferred, Scope 
Editor, 33 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


H.M. PRISON AND BORSTAL SERVICE. 
ASSISTANT GOVERNORS CLASS II. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applica-| 
tions from men for two pensionable posts.) 
Age at least 21 on ist January, 1956, Can-| 
didates must have had a sound general educa-| 
tion and be able to fill a position of re- 
sponsibility, They must have a genuine in- 
terest in reformative work with adolescents) 
or adults. Starting salary (London) £508 at 
age 25 or under up to £640 at age 30 or over, 
Maximum £815, Somewhat less in the pro- 
vinces, Free unfurnished accommodation 
provided or allowance in lieu.—Further par- 
ticulars and application forms from Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 166/56. 
Completed applications to be returned by 
16th February, 1956. 


STATISTICIANS IN THE HOME CIVIL], 
SERVICE, The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for 3 pensionable posts of| 
Statistician (Main Grade)—1 in Central Sta-| 
tistical Office, and 2 in the Board of Trade. 
Age at Icast 28 on Ist January, 1956. Can- 
didates must normally have a Ist or 2nd 
Class honours degree in statistics, or in} 
mathematics, economics, or other appropri- 
ate main subjects combined with statistics. | 
They are expected to have had wide statis- 
tical experience. Salary for 454 hour week in 
London: Men  £1,344-£1,685, Women 
£1,247-£1,545 but being improved under 
equal pay scheme Starting salary above the 
minimum in exceptional cases. Promotion| 
prospects. Further particulars and applica-| 
tion forms from Secretary, Civil Service| 
Commission, 6° Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, quoting 4548/56. Completed 
application forms must be returned by Feb-| 
ruary 23, 1956. 


TEACHERS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
The British Columbia Provincial Department 
of Education is interested in obtaining the) 
names of qualified British secondary school 
teachers desirous of emigrating to British 
Columbia for September, 1956, Applicants 
should be under the age of 45 years, must} 
hold a recognised university degree and have 
completed a formal course of teacher training 
or hold a diploma in Education. Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to Mr. W. A. 
McAdam, Agent General, B.C. House,~1-3 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1, for par- 
ticulars and applications. Interviews with a 
representative, who has authority to make 
appointments to schools in British Columbia, 
wil) be arranged in February and March for 
those whose eligibility for certification has 
been determined, 











|minster Bridge, S.E.1, by 


for initiative, — Apply r 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Post of 
Special Responsibility, Deputy Headmistrese. 
Hurlingham School, Peterborough Road, 
Fulham, S.W.6. Applications invited for 
appointment as Deputy Headmistress of this 
new secondary school for about 1,500 girls, 
to be opened in September, 1956. Burnham 
(London) Scale salary with special allowance 











of £450 a@ year. The school is intended to 
work in close i on a vol 
basis with a neighbouring vo! y aided 


grammar school. Courses will be provided 
for girls up to ang beyond statutory school 
leaving age, including some leading to 
G.C.E, (O. and A. levels) with special pro- 
vision for courses in basic catering, com- 
merce and pre-nursing. Applicants should 
bave good qualifications, organising ability, 
varied teaching experience and an interest 
in the whole field of secondary education. 
It is hoped that the Deputy Headmistress will 
be able to take up duty for preliminary 
planning at Easter, 1956, Application forms 
EO/TS10 (Hurlingham Deputy) to be ob- 
tained from and returned to Education 
Officer (EO/TS10), The County Hall, West- 
10th February, 
1956. Candicates who have recently applied 
for similar posts and have no particulars to 
add may apply on form TS10/B. (146). 


NORTHAMPTON GENERAL HOSPITAL 
(482 h~ Applications are invited from 

for jon to the 
modern general nurse Training School of 
this Hospitai, Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Matron. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
DOES any Spectator eaged want young 


Secretary with wide in 
Prefers non-commercial.—116 Edith Grove, 
Chelsea, S.W.10. 

GIRL with ideas and initiative requires 
seg Work, Mondays and Tuesdays, — 
Box No, 2257. 


eee em 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


IMPEL FILS, $0 South Molton St., W.1. 
Mintchine (1898-1931) and Seven Selected 
Paintings by Ivon Hitchens. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
NEW YEAR EXHIBITION. An annual 
event. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, Until Feb. 2. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond &., 
W.1. La Jeune Peinture de Paris, Closing 
4th Feb. Daily 10-5.30. Sat., 10-12.30, 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Drawings by 
ELSE MEIDNER, Until Feb. 11, Daily 
10-5.30, Sats, 10-1, 142 New Bond Street, 
W.1. 
TATE GALLERY, 





MODERN ART IN 


| THE UNITED STATES Weekdays 10-6; 


Sun. 2-6. Adm, Free. Closes Feb. 12th. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of 
three lectures on “Historical Writing in 
English in the Early Middle Ages’’ will be 
given by Dr, F. E. Harmer (Manchester), at 

5.30 p.m. on 3, 10 end 17 February at Uni- 
versity of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM. Anglo- 
Jewish Art & History, 1656-1956. Dly. 10-6, 
Sun 2.30-6. Until Feb, 29. Sat, Free. 








CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Boyd Neel 
Orchestra, Thurston Dart, Ralph Downes. 
Wednesdays at 5.45, commencing Febru- 
ary 1. Six Bach-Handel progs. WAT. 3191. 





—] 





PERSONAL 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you. E.M.1 
Institutes Dept. S.P.50. London, W.4, 
(Associated with H.M.V,) 


Continued Overieaf 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 869 


ACROSS.—1 Hyperbaton. 6 Ibis. 10 
Pines. 11 Bretwalda. 12 Yearlings. 13 
Reach, 14 Up to no good. 16 Tees. 18—20 
Flesh Tints, 23 Urges. 24 Saboteurs. 27 
Loitering, 28 Third. 29 Stet. 30 Sheepskins, 

DOWN.—1 Happy. 2 Pendant, 3 
Rustling§ 4 Alban. § Overshoes, 7 
Beldame. §& Sea-chests. 9 Sward. 16 
Uncouples. 15 Goldsmith. 17 Statutes. 19 


Ragtime, 21 Nautili 


26 Sides, 


22 Aspen, 25 Bogie. 
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ALLWOOD’S ANNUAL JANUARY SALE, 
Do not miss our outstanding January Bargain 
Offers, Write for Special Sale Catalogue 
Allwood Bros, Ltd., (Carnation & Pink 
Specialists), 53 Haywards Heath, Sussex, 


BEAUTIFUL HAND-MADE SILVER and 
jewellery make unique and lasting gifts.— 
Particulars from B, Banister (gold medallist), 
Little Sharpes, Piltdown, Uckfield, Sx. 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder) 
lenses while you pay for them, Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact} 
Lenses Finance 'Co. Ltd. 4(ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1, 


CANCER PATIENT, (552168). 


Poor man 
(54), with.‘wife and four children, cannot 





sheak or take solid foods, Going downhill} 


and needs special nourishment, Please help 
us to care for him (also thousands of other 


Sad cases), Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for’ Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1, 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD. 
arrange deferred payments for Micro’s 


Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, | 
W.1, Telephone GER, 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1, Tel, REG. 6993. 
Branches in main towns. 


DOUBLE YOUR SMOKING ENIJOY-| 
MENT, Try Grosvenor, the State Express 
cigarettes with the pure white plastic tip.| 
10 for 1s, 10d. 

HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, 


alterations, re 


linings, frames, etc, Post or cali for estimate.| Cabanas, on “‘Moratin e Inglaterra,” on} 


Remake Handbag Co., Dept, “'S,’’ 1783a 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp P!.),| 
three turnings trom Harrods, 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer, are invited to bring} 
their announcement to the notice of the many} 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ | 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s 
per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
*“SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication, | 
| 
JOIN THE ARMY of people who daily enjoy 
their meals with Rayner's Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female} 


and the Human Male sent on ty post 
Write or call for our Free Price ist and 
Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag, 


34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X, 


MR, K, WAS NOT BY ANY MEANS 
WEALTHY, but when he was ill he was 
able to afford nursing home treatment, pri- 
vate specialist consultation and nursing. He} 
belonged to B.U.P.A. which refunded 
almost all the fees and charges, If you are 
under 65 years of age write for literature 
and ensure the same advantages for your- 
self and your family.—British United Provi- 
dent Association, HL/6, Provident House, 
Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 
required, Best prices offered without cbliga- 


tion. Registered post or personal call 
Harrods Ltd., London, S.W.1, SLO, 1234 

PERMANENT post and home, centrai Lon- 
don, for educated woman take charge 
widower'’s house, supervise upbringing of 
school girl child, Exceptional saiary and 
conditions, no formal qualifications or age 


stipulated, but post will be offered on basis 
of character, background and intelligence.— 
Write Box 3018 ‘Spectator.’ 

ROSEMOYNE LINENS of UNEXCELLED 
EXCELLENCE. Richly woven crease resist- 


ing Dress & Suiting Linens in beautifu 
colours. Elegant & immaculate for town 
country wear. Also handkerchief weight 
Sheer Linen of gossamer beauty, in paste 
shades, Illustrated catalogue of superb Table 
Napery, Bed Linens, Towels, etc semoyne | 


Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, N.1 


SHIRTS AND PYJAMAS. Tailored to indi- 


vidual style and measurements. High stan- 
dard of workmanship. From 49s. 6d. com- 
plete. Shirts and Pyjamas. Repairs of every 
description, Moderate charges, Post yu 
garments for free estimate. Price List, pat- 
terns and measurement torm vanina, 
Dept. 18, 26 Soutnbourne Grove, West 


Southbourne, Bournemouth, Hants 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never fails, Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s, monthly. Free trial. Write for 
particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2. 


illus 
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UNITARIANISM supports reason 
Information on 


W.C.1, 


YOUR INTEREST can mean new hope for 
refugee child, Listen next 
Sunday at 8.25 p.m. B.B.C, All Home Ser- 
when Lord Hailsham appeals on 
behalf of Oxford Committee for Famine 


a “forgotten” 
vices, 


Relief. 


in 
theology and individual freedom in belief. 
receipt of stamp.—Secre- 
tary, S, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, 








EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre-| 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning | 
exam, or subject in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


FRENCH, NORWEGIAN, 
Specialised Private Tuition by CORR, Al 
Exams,—Tudor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ENTRANCE. 





SPECTAT 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM by experi 


enced publisher’s reader and author. Esti- 
Wessex 


mates. Moderate Terms.—The 
Bureau, Mill Farm, Kelston, Bath, 


*‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for!) 
No Sales—No Fees tuition, Free S2 


you, 
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-| WIMBLEDON, — Furnished St, Rm. 4 
Sep, bedrm, in grnd. fir. flat for sgle Kdy.: 
const, hot water & cntrl, htg.—Box No. 07 
—— 


HOTELS 





“Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from | 


B.A, School of Successful Writing Ltd. 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon 
Theses, plays, Accuracy assured, — 
Jennings, 55 Brookham Road, Folkestone. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute |Gardens, 


’ |BARMOUTH, Glorious scenery, Min-Y-Mor 
Private Hotel in own grounds. Sea From, 
|Table Tennis, Talkies. Brochure, f 

-| Waddling. F 


"|BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Coun, w 
|Cliff, Tel.: 1944, 33, rms. 220 yards sea from 


of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent |lative food. 74 gns. weekly, 
House, Regent Street, W.t. Suitable stories | 84-11 gns. 
are revised by us and submitted to editors | 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable |GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Privay 
Stories are returned with reasons for rejec-|Hotel, A.A. and R.A.C. approved. Smalj 
tion. Adcress your MS. to Dept. C23 quiet, comfortable, Tel, 61817, 


"REE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
urses and Criticisms from Dept. JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, 5, 


Putting Green, Garages, Super. 
Summer 


ee ot of inflating : 


ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
23. 


Clement’s Bay. The Island’s newest how), 
Situated on sea front, Private bathrooms, 


WORDS IN THE NEWS! Inflation: the | orchestra, licensed, Reopening spring, 1956, 


of style: undue increase 


the condition of being in- | 104-16 gns. A.A. 4-star. Write for Brochure 
flated : (rare) afflatus, inspiration: turgidity 
in quantity of 
A| money in proportion to buying power, as on | JERSEY, C.I, WATER’S EDGE HOTEL in 


“Pp.” Tel. Central 4455, 


special) home study course for parents wish-| an excessive issue of fiduciary money, You'll |beautiful Bouley Bay (‘The most beautify! 


their children with 
Institutes, Dept 


ing to help 
Examination. Write E.M.1 


S.P.51, London, W.4. 

H.M.V.) 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Dr. 


Friday. 27th January, at 6 p.m. 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
tarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at) pnELICIOUS 
frequent intervals.—Davies's, White Lodge,| 1.jp. potties, 
| ROBINSON, 


Secre 


2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). 


the State! find it in Chambers’ Dictionary along with 


150,000 other references, From all Book 


(Associated with) sellers 20s 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 


102 Eaton free booklet, 
Pablo| 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


The Regent Institute (Dept 


Bay in the World’). A first-class Luruy 
- |Hotel of unique character and charm, offer. 
ing every amenity for a truly delightful holi. 
day. Write for illustrated brochure, Tele 
phone : JERSEY NORTHERN 777, (A tele 
phone call to Jersey from 6 two 10,30 pm, 
costs Is, 6d.) 








SHOPPING BY POST 


24s 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS) 52%. 
>, 


Postal 


Courses for General Certificate of! 


RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAC, 
|A.A. approved, licensed. A well-liked bol 
| day hotel, Reopening 24th March 


| 
COTSWOLD HONEY. Six RYE. Simon the Pieman Tearooms, Lics 
Carriage paid.—W. J. 
Stanley Pontlarge, Chelten- 


St., receive a few guests, Rye 2207, 


SPRINGTIME IN PARIS, Stay at Hotel de 
|Bordeaux,* Latin Quarter, 475-700 fry 
nightly. H. & C. Bath, Cent. Htg. Recently 


Education (for Entrance, Faculty require-| GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith-|Modernised,. English spoken.—28 Rue de la 
ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. and) standing sensational new drug and serum |Montagne, St. Genéviéve, Paris, V Metro: 


Final B.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B, and Diplomas, 


B.Sc.Econ., 


others 


B.Sc.Soc..| discoveries, 
Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and) stoog for 5,000 years; that powerful purifi 
Highly qualified Tutors, Prospectus} and healer given by Nature for the use |Farrineford, on the Isle of Wight. This 


the 


remedy for rheumatism stands as it h 


truth about garlic as a |Maubert-Mutualité. 
as 
er |THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year at 


from Registrar, University Correspondence! of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised | beautitul country house famed for its good 


College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


POSTAL TUITION for GEN, CERT. OF 


EDUCN, (all examining Boards). London} 
B.A., B.Sc., M.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 
LL.B., D.B. Degrees and Diplomas, Law 


and Professional Exams, Mod. Fees. 
pectus from C. D,. Parker, M.A., LL.Dd 
Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
1894.) 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London. 


bursaries : 
Science, 


scholarships 
(£50) 


and 
for 


ing 
Scholarship 


43-47 Harley Street, W.1 


SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 
plications are invited from British Students 
for Scholarships offered by Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Iceland, Iran, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
and, and Yugoslavia. The awards are mainly 


for university graduates and under-graduates | 
and are tenable for periods varying from al 
the 


few weeks to twelve months during 
academic year 1956/57. The closing dates 
for receipt of applications vary between 1st 
February and 23rd May, 1956. Full particu- 
ars and application forms, for which a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope should 
be sent, afte obtainable from the British 
Council, 65 Davies St., W.1, or from any 
British Council office in the United 
Kingdom 











(Est. 
| months 


Examina- 
tions will be held in March for the follow- 

Arnott 
Pumptre 
Scholarship (£50), Junior Bursary (£20).—For 
particulars and application forms (to be re- 
turned by March Ist) apply to the Principal, 


1956/57, Ap- 





LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, | 


but I’ve been putting it off.” The LSJ has 
helped thousands to success, by personal 
tuition by correspondence, It may help you 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, | 


57 Gordon Square, LONDON, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574, There are LSJ. students all 
ver the world, 


BOOKS PURCHASED—large or small col- 


lections of books on most subjects wanted 
We 
ns in town or country without expense or 
ybligation to the vendor, Advice free, 
James Bain Ltd., 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 9243. 


ti 
t 


will arrange to inspect suitable collec- 


14 William IVth Street, | 


(non-smell) garlic tablets for 


dissolving 
| rheumatism at its roots. Send 52s. 6d. 


food and courteous services is the ideal place 


for | for thoge who have to take a late holiday, 


1.900 tablets, six months’ treatment, and | Fully licensed, A.A. & R.A.C, appointed. 


interesting booklet about garlic, that 
immemorial remedy of Nature, 
| Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


South Africa 


Apply to the Manager. Farringford Hotel, 


Garliso] | Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 








| PINEAPPLE JAM, First shipment for many 
Superlative excellence. Direct from 
2 Ib. tins 6 for 20s. WHOLE 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


FRUIT APRICOT JAM. The most exquisite |BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAYS you will enjoy 


ever sold. Same price. MARMALADE. Finest | ar 


Seville Orange 


CO, LTD., 16 Ph‘ipot Lane, London, E.C.3 


6d. in the Is. discount from catalogue prices 


Hotel Seeblick Aeschi bei Spiez, 


Specially packed in South| Berner Oberland, Switzerland, Most beau 
Africa for the British Taste. 2 lb. tins 6 for 
18s, All post Paid. SHILLING COFFEE |anq lakes, 


tiful position, excellent views of glaciers 
Special reduction April, May 
and June, 12-15 Fr. Daily inc, Excellent 


| RARE STAMPS, — Fine selections of all English ret. 
| countries (B.C, or For.) sent on approval at 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 


: FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten 

Sold singly, Many old issues to quarter “ P . ( 
} “ Pe track round Britain's coast and countryside, 
= the J. WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, 3s. 6d., p.p. 3d. Or with supplementay 
a Mini-Guide listing over 500 friendly hal 





for Bed and Breakfast, 5s. post free, V ctor 
Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay 





PROPERTY FOR SALE 


LARGE RESIDENCE FOR SALE situated 
ixcellent gardens, bil- 


in the Coventry area 
liard room, and other amenities, Generally 


known as the best house in this area. Price 
£9,000 or nearest offer. Photographs can be 


obtained on request to Box No. 2261. 








ACCOMMODATION 


| BOGNOR—Comfort, Guest Hse, H. & C 


Spring Matt, Good varied menus. Mod. 
terms. Widworthy, Sylvan Way, TEL. 350. 


DOCTOR’S PARTY, 4 adults, 8 children, 
needs Furnished Hse. with Garden. Rural, 
close to sea. South England early July. 
16 Worsley Road, Farnworth, Lancs. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. Nature «lovers wel 
comed, historic house, woods, lakes, own 
farm; Orielton Nature Reserve, Pembroke 
shire. 


SEE SPAIN, ANDORRA & PORTUGAL 
for Summer Sunshine, Our 1956 44-pase 
fully illustrated brochure contains a wealth 
of escorted or freelance tours. We are spe 
cialists in Holidays to Spain—we have visited 
the cities and resorts—we know the hotels 
and have reserved the best rooms for you. 
Come and see our collection of photo 
graphs—see our prices—compare our value 
15-day Holidays. By rail from 27 gns., bY 
luxury coach, no night travel; from 39 gns., 
by air from 49 gns. Family Holiday Plan 
Families of 4 or more persons are entitled to 
special reduced rates under our new plan— 
full details on request. Send today for FREE 


FOUR enterprising young ladies require fur-| 


nished flat in Kensington, Victoria or 
Knightsbridge by end of April.—Box 2256. 


WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near 
Storrington. Holidays o: permanent. 11 
miles from sea; buses pass. Central heating 
all rooms, Several ground-floor bedrooms 
Billiard table.—Unlicensed. West Chiltington 
9957 








Illustrated brochure «: See Spain Lid 
|New Oxford St.. W.C.1, Tel. MUSeum 
}9351/2 

SWITZEKLAND: Spend your Spring/ 


Summer Holidays in a charming 18th cet 
tury chalet. Wonderful view, walks, flowers 
| Tennis, Riding, Swimming, Fishing. Every 
comfort, good cuisine and low terms. Bro- 
chures, full information. — Mr, and Ms. 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bon Accueil, 
Chateau-<d’Oex, or Clark Travel Service, 
S.W.1, WHltehall 6888. 


Gower St., London 
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